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Volume 1. JANUARY 1902. Number 1. 


The 


South Atlantic Quarterly. 


Editor’s Announcement. 


Thirty-six years have passed since the end of the Civil 
War brought a new day tothe South. The dawning of that 
day was observed with anxiety by many people. Some per- 
sons, men who were devoted to liberty and equality, thought 
that it would bring none but blue skies. Others, men who 
loved the things which had been, thought it could bring 
nothing but storms. It has been long enough since these two 
prophecies were made for us to begin to see that neither was 
entirely true. The new day has been neither so fair nor so 
foul as was anticipated, but it has grown steadily brighter. 
It is to-day fair enough to give hope to many who have for a 
long time eagerly sought for floods of sunlight. 

The renewing process has presented many interesting, and 
some distressing, phases. There has been, unquestionably, a 
break down of society in rural communities. This has been 
especially marked in the zones immediately contiguous to the 
more thriving of the smaller towns. On the other hand, 
there has been a building up of towns. At first the towns 
were merely trading points for the farmers of the commu- 
nities. But within the past decade and a half they have gained 
much of a manufacturing impulse. Their growth has been 
steady enough to warrant the hope that they will eventually 
repair the social loss due to the deterioration of the country. 
The political conditions have caused much anxiety. They 
have been complicated by some feeling. They have led to 
many plans for reform. They will, perhaps, be the last to be 
modernized. Education, though still far less developed than it 
ought to be, has made some progress. Some of the institutions 
of higher learning have abandoned the delusion of a numerous 
attendance and have raised their entrance requirements. Most 
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of the towns have established systems of public schools which 
give adequate instruction in what are known as the ‘‘English 
branches’’ and some introductory knowledge of Greek, Latin, 
and at least one science. Everywhere people are beginning to 
say that it isa shame that there is not more money spent on 
the public schools. It is evident that educational sentiment is 
gaining, although the mass of voters are still unwilling to 
assume the heavy burden of adequate schools. 

This general social growth has been accompanied by a small 
but healthy movement toward literature. It has manifested 
itself most considerably in fiction; but it has also found ex- 
pression in poetry, in history, and in literary criticism. It is 
born of a feeling that something can be done towards the 
development of literature in the South. It has had the sup- 
port of many of the best people in the South. It has called 
out the literary efforts of many young men and of some old 
men. Its supporters have been men and women of all ages. 
They have longed for some persons to come who would make 
literature in the South. They have given to the few efforts 
which have been worthily made quite as much encouragement, 
under the circumstances, as could have been expected. Their 
encouragement has been, perhaps, too exclusively in the 
nature of good will. They have not realized that three other 
things besides good will are necessary to literature, viz: book- 
buying, book-reading, and book-writing. But for all that 
their good will has been constant and vital. It may be taken 
as a basis for the future development of these other essentials. 

It is in view of these conditions that Tar SouTH ATLANTIC 
QUARTERLY is established. The gentlemen who have projected 
the enterprise feel that there is enough demand for a Southern 
journal to give the necessary support at least to a quarterly. 
They feel, too, that there is enough talent which can be 
reached to make such a journal both instructive and creditable 
to the South. They feel, furthermore, that such a medium of 
publishing articles would develop young men into writers, and 
that it would at the same time give to many people a better 
knowledge of the conditions under which literature can be 
created. They have taken the burden of this journal on their 
hands without the thought that they shall reap any personal 
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benefit from it. As soon as the venture shall yield a return 
beyond that necessary to support it on the basis on which it 
has been founded, that surplus will be spent in making the 
issues larger and more frequent. They invite in the most 
cordial way the co-operation of all those who have at heart the 
development of literature. If there comes a reasonable response 
to their request there will be no difficulty about continuing the 
publication on the basis pianned. 

The editor of Taz Sours ATLANTIC QUARTERLY desires to 
make the journal a medium of encouraging every honest 
literary effort. He recognizes that to do this there must be 
liberty tothink. He will not close the review to opinions with 
which he may personally differ. A fair field and a respectful 
consideration will be his policy. He will consider the Quar- 
TERLY fortunate if it succeeds in presenting the problems of 
to-day on all of their sides. His ambition is that men shall 
say that he has sought truth without prejudice and with no 
more than a modest confidence in his own conclusions. To 
find truth absolutely might be a good thing, but it does not 
seem likely to be done. The next best thing is to have many 
people seeking it in the spirit of honest tolerance. It is this 
search which develops mind and brings culture; and it is with 
a reverent hope of attaining it among a larger number of 
Southern men that the present enterprise is placed before the 
public. 











An Inquiry Concerning Lynchings. 
By JoHN CARLISLE Ki1co, D. D. 


During the last decade of the nineteenth century there were 
1,620 lynchings in the United States. In 1898 there were 127 
lynchings distributed as follows: Arkansas, 17; South Caro- 
lina, 14; Georgia, 12; Missouri, 6; Kentucky, 6; Louisiana, 6; 
Texas, 3; Maryland, 2; Oklahoma, 1; Washington, 1; Wy- 
oming, 3; Illinois, 1; Indiana, 1; Mississippi, 15; Indian 
Territory, 2; New Mexico, 1; Alabama, 12; North Carolina, 4; 
Tennessee, 6; Virginia, 4; West Virginia, 1; Florida, 1; 
Alaska, 1; Kansas, 1, and Montana, 1. One hundred of these 
took place in the Southern States, 70 per cent. of them occur- 
ring in South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Arkansas. Of the entire number of victims 102 were negroes, 
23 were whites, and 2 were Indians. It may be assumed that the 
statistics of 1898 give a general idea of the other years. The 
three things made prominent by these figures are: Lynchings 
occur more frequently in the South than in other sections of the 
United States; the greatest number of victims are negroes; 
and the majority of lynchings take place in those States in 
which the French and Spanish influences were originally 
prominent. 

These facts indicate that the real cause of lynching lies in 
the peculiar ideals and influences that make up the social order 
of the South, especially that order found in the States lying 
south of North Carolina. The immediate crime which excites 
a community to such speedy revenge is not the cause, but the 
occasion of lynching. Similar crimes are not revenged after 
this manner in other sections of this country and in other 
countries. Crimes produce different effects in different sections, 
according to the characteristics of their social organization and 
growth. The likelihood that the assassin of President McKin- 
ley would have been lynched had the assassination taken place 
in New Orleans or Atlauta instead of in Buffalo, indicates a 
distinct difference between the social spirits of the two sections. 
Lynching is the outgrowth of peculiar social development. It 
will be scarcely possible to explain all the features of lynching 
from any other point of view. 
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There is a distinct historical basis of the social feelings and 
ideals in that section of the South including South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
and Texas. The original social feelings and ideals of these 
States were largely influenced by France and Spain. Besides 
the Spanish possessions in Florida and Mexico, and the French 
ownership of the Mississippi Valley, the English who settled 
in South Carolina generally came from the West Indies, bring- 
ing with them the influences of Spanish life and social order. 
The colonists who settled Virginia and the New England 
States came directly from the British Islands, and the basal 
principles of their social growtl were radically distinct from 
those in the extreme South. It will not be difficult to under- 
stand Southern life and its peculiar social dispositions if proper 
consideration is given to the sources of them. 

French and Spanish society was strongly feudal. It was 
a social order in which were emphasized the degradation of 
the servant, the extreme dignity of the baron, and the inde- 
pendence of the land owner. Out of feudalism sprang chivalry, 
the growth of a spirit of social refinement, seeking to infuse 
into warfare a nobler feeling. Feudalism and chivalry were 
the basal ideas of the social development of these two nations 
and by them were introduced into the South, not so much 
in forms as in their spirit. The distinct features of these ideas 
and ideals were a sensitive distinction between servant and 
master, the high socia! position of the landlord, domestic 
luxury and ease, extreme sanctity of the family circle, inde- 
pendence of the individ:::l in matters of personal protection, 
the subordinate relation of civil orders to the will of the citizen, 
a jealous regard of personal honor, and « deification of woman 
as a social being. Such a social organization must be marked 
by a highly nervous temperament and an intense sensitiveness. 
It cannot, in the nature of things, be otherwise. 

It is not difficult to trace these original influences and ideals 
in the progress of these Southern States. Slavery did not find 
easy growth in the South merely because it was profitable in the 
cultivation of rice and cotton. The South has never shown 
a love of money that defied its social standards of right. Other 
sections of the United States have more to their credit in this 
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respect than the South. Slavery could never have been insti- 
tuted in the South if it had violated the social feelings of the 
section. These feelings could not have been hushed by any 
" promise of commercial fortune. But they did not revolt at the 
idea of slavery, having been originated and developed in a 
social order that did not regard the servant as a just clairaant 
on social esteem. In the Civil War the South was not moved 
so much by a desire to hold the slave, as it was outraged at 
the notion of allowing others to dictate its policies. Had there 
not been such a sensitive order of social disposition in the 
South, secession would not have occurred, and the fact that 
Virginia had a different social basis from South Carolina easily 
explains the hesitancy of the former to secede. 

The strong party feelings and the development of social 
classes are natural features of the growth of Southern society. 
Perhaps no other section of the United States makes such 
intense distinction in social sets, and so rigidly defines the 
limits of social rights, The social ranking of the servant is 
not much changed by the present system of free labor, and the 
‘smell of the kitchen’’ is still the badge of social inferiority. 
The same intensity of feeling is manifested in party politics. 
Political differences are not mere differences of opinions as to 
the wisest policies of government, but they involve social feel- 
ings and awaken social outrages, and political papers glare 
with severe denunciations of a personal character, while society 
fixes heavy penalties. The same sensitiveness existed in reli- 
gious faiths. It has not been long since the pulpits were 
platforms from which men hurled indignation at each other, 
and social circles were frequently torn asunder by religious 
differences. Party intensity is the product of social sensitive- 
ness, and the exercise of liberty in choosing opposite political 
courses will bring on conflict. 

This sensitiveness of Southern society has reached the height 
of its intensity in its ideals of woman and of the home. To the 
outside world there may appear something of a poetic glamor 
about these ideals, and there may seem to be certain contradic- 
tions in them, but the fact that there is a severity in the 
sensitive feelings for them cannot be disregarded. For their 
defense there are unwritten laws, laws that belong to social 
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sympathies, which take precedence of statuatory enactments, 
and courts are powerless to convict for an act of violence in 
the defense of the home and of women of good birth when the 
twelve jurors follow their sympathies rather than the logic of 
facts. The family feeling in South Carolina, and this is the 
State from which social ideals originally emanated in the far 
South, is so strong that only one divorce has been granted by 
its courts during its entire history, and that was in the 
reconstruction period. Nor is this social jealousy for the 
protection of women and the home a sensuous feeling. It 
bestows upon woman the most delicate attentions, always 
providing for her, whether it be a sitting in a church or a seat 
in a railway car. In England woman is a laborer, in Italy she 
is nearly a slave, in France she is an ornament, in the South 
she is a social deity upon whom men are expected to bestow 
high honor and all possible luxuries. 

These facts indicate in the most general way the psychical 
nature of southern society, as well as show the historical 
growth of it. They also explain the causes that have made 
lynchings, not only possible, but rather peculiar to the South. 
Lynchings are the acts of a temporary social insanity. They 
are not the deeds of an insane element in a community, nor is 
the insanity of a full and permanent sort. But organized as is 
Southern society, with intensest feelings regarding certain 
ideals, it is liable to be outraged suddenly to an uncontrollable 
point, and thus crazed in its social emotions takes speedy 
revenge upon the violator of its laws and standards. Lynchers 
do not feel that they are violators of law, simply because they 
have reached such a degree of feeling as to make moral con- 
sciousness and judgment impossible. One who has never 
experienced the wild rush of feeling that sweeps a Southern 
community in which certain crimes have been committed can 
know nothing of the real conditions that surround a lynching. 

Reference to two instances may illustrate the circumstances 
and condition which lead to lynchings. The first was the 
wife of an honest and honorable farmer, holding a high posi- 
tion in the society of his community. The wife was the 
daughter of one of the best families in the community. She 
had not been married many years, and her oldest child was 
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still very young. During the absence of the husband, one 
evening about dark, a stalwart uegro entered the house through 
a window and outraged the helpless young wife. The other 
instance was that of a young girl going with a younger sister 
on some errand which took them through the woods on the 
borders of the town. While she was passing through the most 
secluded part of the woods, a negro leaped from his hiding- 
place, and committed an outrage upon the eldest girl. These 
are the simple facts in connection with two instances in which 
neither victim was murdered by her assailant, and none of the 
other horrible crimes were added to the outrage. What were 
the effects upon the young husband in the first instance, and 
upon the father in the second instance, when they learned of 
the crithe from the quivering lips of the victims? What were 
the effects upon their neighbors when the crazed husband and 
father rushed to them with the stories of their invaded and 
outraged home? Social insanity seized the entire community, 
and the impulse of revenge rushed wild in every bosom, and 
no thought of law and courts entered their minds. Southern 
society was too intense, too sensitive, too rigid to resist the 
outrage. The condition, the psychical condition, of the social 
mind could not be made to héar arguments on dangers of mob 
law. The home, the woman, not the State, were outraged and 
men were wild. They followed their wild impulses. 

There is another type of lynching in the South which has 
not attracted public attention, but in all the essentials it is 
identical with the common order. It is that which takes the 
form of homicide when the victim and the criminal belong to 
the higher circles of society. Much emphasis has been placed 
upon the fact that negroes are usually the victims of lynchings, 
but this is only true in a sense. Should a white man of the 
lower and baser set, say a common tramp, invade the higher 
circles of the social divisions and commit a similar crime, he 
would arouse the same wild feelings and meet the same fate. 
It cannot be denied that the social sensitiveness that exists 
toward servant classes, increases the indignation of a commu- 
nity when one from the lower classes commits a crime upon 
one of the higher classes. These distinctions and correspond- 
ing feelings were peculiar to feudalism and enter into Southern 
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society. But when a man of high standing has accessibility to 
a home of like standing, and persuades the wife into infidelity 
to her husband or takes advantage of the confidences and 
esteem of the daughter and ruins her, the husband, the father, 
or the brother shoots him down in the streets, and the act is 
called a homicide. Between this act and a lynching are these 
differences: In one instance the single man acts, in the other 
the community acts; and the method of the first is less horrible 
as an execution than the usual methods of the second. But 
both acts spring from the same social sensitiveness, both ate 
done in a state of social insanity, both are acts of revenge, and 
both have tae approval of social ideals. They are essentially 
the same class of executions. It would be astonishing to know 
how many homicides are committed annually in the South, the 
occasion being some indignity perpetrated on the home. 
Perhaps the number is greater than the lynchings. There 
is a consistency in revenging the outraged sensitiveness of the 
social ideals that enter home life in the South, and it cannot 
be charged to racial prejudices. 

This extreme sensitiveness makes Southern society revolt 
against the idea of submitting a woman to the trying ordeal 
of a trial in the courts. ‘To make her confront her assailant, 
submit to the usual order of giving testimony, and suffer the 
humiliation and pain of rehearsing the story of the crime, is a 
scene which the intense feeling of Southern society is unwill- 
ing to allow. Besides, there is a class of lawyers who esteem 
the winning a case more important than the protection of 
society, and should the cause of the defendant fall into the 
hands of one of this sort, the shame and pain to the victim and 
of the community would be greatly multiplied. All of these 
possibilities only increase the tendency to allow the first im- 
pulse of outrage in the community to take its unrestrained 
course. 

In what has been said there has been no intention of exten- 
uating mob law, but only an honest desire to find the causes 
and set forth the facts as they really are. There are men who 
defend lynching as a policy, but they are few and only view 
the matter in the light of some deed that has been thus 
revenged. It may be easily explained, but lynching cannot be 
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defended as a safe and curative policy. The likelihood is that 
it will lead to worse results and culminate in wider disorders. 

Lynching is actuated by motives which are not only opposed 
to the true motives that should enforce law, but they render 
these true motives less and less possible. The strength and 
security of society rest upon the soundness of the motives that 
enforce its regulations. Revenge can never be admitted as a 
worthy and sound motive. It is one of the most dangerous 
elements of character, and makes the passions of the individual 
the supreme end to be served. It is a disregard of every pur- 
pose of civil organization which must seek to protect the whole 
social body and not to gratify the indignation of the individual. 
When revenge has become a civic motive the just proportion 
between crime and penalty cannot be maintained, and every 
citizen becomes exposed to the passions of the crowd. Penalty, 
therefore, ceases to be curative of evil, and becomies the instru- 
ment of hatred. Tiberius Gracchus would have rendered 
Rome a nobler service had he fostered only the sound motives 
of government, but he sought to revenge the wrongs done his 
partizans rather than to correct them, and introduced a vio- 
lence into the election which started the flow of blood that 
destroyed the government he sought to save. When revenge 
became the motive of penalty in France, liberty became the 
patron of crime and murder became a sport. So the terrible 
fruits of lynching must inevitably appear in the insecurity of 
the social order it claims to defend. Courts will degenerate 
into a machinery for wreaking vengeance upon citizens, and 
the verdicts of juries will be the passions of the streets instead 
of the voice of justice, and the successful lawyer will be the 
man who can excite the greatest feelings of revenge. There 
are already evidences that should make every true citizen fear 
the outcome. 

Lynching is an evil which all good and calm citizens dread 
and which they very much desire to correct. Many theories 
of correction have been advanced, and in nearly all States 
special laws have been enacted for its correction. South Caro- 
lina has a law which makes it possible for the family of the 
victim to recover monetary damages; but it has failed in its 
aims, for the moral disposition that produces lynching will not 
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likely punish the lynchers, and especially it will not grant the 
family of the criminal a reward for his crime. The ordinary 
laws protecting a prisoner are sufficient to stop lynching; but 
it is not probable that the sheriff will shoot down a number of 
the best citizens of a community, and risk his own life, to 
protect a criminal who has outraged every public sentiment. 
It would be easy to make answer to all of these hindrances to 
the enforcement of law against lynchers, but it is not a theory 
to be answered. It is a desperate condition to be met, and 
they who undertake to deal with it must admit the facts of the 
problem. 

“Stop the crimes that occasion lynchings and they will 
cease.’’ That is rather a resentment than a solution. No 
dreamer is so optimistic as to think the time will come when 
crimes will cease. Besides, the proposition is made in refer- 
ence to a certain crime usually committed by a negro, and 
overlooks the fact that lynching has widened its sphere and 
includes any crime that produces a certain degree of indigna- 
tion in acommunity. However, any apparent apology for the 
criminal will only aggravate the situation. Much sympathy 
that has been expressed for the victims, especially for negroes 
who have outraged women, has done more hurt than good. 
It only intensifies the sensitive disposition of the social char- 
acter and lessens the chances for cooler thought. It might 
lessen the tendency among tle baser and more brutal class of 
negroes, the class that furnishes this order of crimirals, to 
recognize their existence in the Soutc, and to remove from their 
gaze those things which inflame tle beast in them. Their 
attendance upon a low class of theaters, their gaze upon the 
flaming pictures of half-dressed women that line streets and 
fill many show windows as advertisements, and a certain class 
of illustrated journals, do not tend to develop their better 
natures. Society cannot furnish food for brutes and grow 
saints. Doubtless much may and should be done to educate 
all classes to a higher standard of social duty, and in this effort 
all men and races should unite. There should be no defense 
of crime and no unjust protection offered to criminals. 

Some immediate relief may be found in changing the order 
of the trial of these criminals in the courts. In so far as 
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lynchings are occasioned by outrages upon women they have 
in them, as has been said, no small desire to save the outraged 
woman from the humiliation of the ordinary trial. Southern 
sensitiveness will no more allow a harmed woman to become 
the theme of a sensational trial and sensational newspaper 
reports, than it will submit to the thought of her ruin. The 
courts should, therefore, offer private trials from which all 
persons are excluded except those immediately concerned with 
the court. Newspapers should not be allowed to publish any- 
thing concerning the trial, except the verdict. The right of 
appeal should be guarded by the most rigid limits of justice, 
and the trial should be held within the shortest possible period 
after the crime. As to other crimes for which lynching is 
practised, there need be no such change in the order of trials 
by the court. Lynchings for theft, murder, and robbery are 
only developments of the spirit of lynching that has grown 
with its practice for what seemed the more excusable condi- 
tion. Communities that have learned to take revenge and to 
give way to indignation find it easy to arouse these feelings 
and to yield to them. Social insanity will follow the laws of 
individual insanity. 

The complete correction of lynching must deal with the real 
causes of it. No evil can be cured by ignoring the real sources 
of it. Social wounds cannot be cured by continuously probing 
them. ‘This evil, that concerns every true student of Southern 
society, is involved in the constitutional order of the social 
temperament of the South. While sensitiveness is such a 
chief trait of its character the dangers to such executions will 
exist. To a people who have a different social disposition, 
theories and even denunciations are easy, but such experts at 
wholesale corrections of social disorders are incompetent to 
deal with a disease which they refuse honestly to study. The 
cure of this disorder cannot be effected in a single day or by 
a single act of power. Radical changes in society require time 
and patient workers. 

The permanent cure of lynching for any and all the orders 
of crimes thus punished must be effected by making the social 
disposition less sensitive. A tedious task it is, but it is the 
cure. In proposing this solution it is not intended to criticise 
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the standards of Southern society. These standards of home- 
life, purity, and liberty, are not too high, nor are they poetic 
dreams. But sensitiveness in social dispositions is no requisite 
to high ideals. It does not necessarily represent a moral 
fidelity to high ideals. A standard of conduct and the type of 
attitude of one’s temperament toward it are different things. 
Poise is the surest mark of strength; excitability is the mark 
of weakness. Southern society will be stronger when it 
becomes less sensitive and excitable, and not only will the evil 
of lynchings be corrected, but every phase of social life will be 
improved. Partizanships, social distinctions, religious antag- 
ouisms, in fact, all the evils that spring from this peculiar 
sensitiveness will pass away. 

It remains to indicate some things which may be done to 
correct this social intensity. Everything which tends to arouse 
feelings and make passions the motives of action must be 
stopped. Too much has been done to educate intense feelings. 
Politics has made the most extravagant use of party passions. 
The leaders of parties have created emotions and commotions 
that have left the disposition of society in a deplorable condi- 
tion, and so persistently has this policy of appealing to 
sensitiveness been pursued that political questions are deemed 
too delicate to be mentioned in social gatherings, unless all 
the company hold the same views. So differences of opinion in 
all matters are regarded dangerous points. Southern journal- 
ism has done much to intensify the sensitiveness of society. 
Crimes have been portrayed in the most glaring manner, while 
headlines have appealed to passions. ‘‘A Subject for the 
Stake,’’ ‘“‘Burning is too Good for the Brute,’’ ‘‘Lynch the 
Wretch,’’ are heac ‘nes that aid mob law, and a recklessness 
quite as blame-worthy as lynching. But it will not be enough 
to stop these and all other appeals to passion. There should 
be a positive education of the saner states of society. This 
may be done by the pulpit, the press, the lecturer, and the 
teacher. All interests of society should furnish inspiration for 
the undertaking. There is not a phase of Southern life that 
will not be made purer, safer, stronger, and nobler by a calmer 
social disposition, and for this result all sincere lovers of 
southern life should devote their best energies. 














Geneva. 


By JoHN MARTIN VINCENT, PH. D. 


Geneva, the city of the stern Calvin, sits in an environment 
of beauty. As if this were not sufficiently paradoxical, the 
scenes which lend these charms are after all not in Geneva. I 
hasten to explain. 

The city lies at the lead of Lake Leman upon low hiils which 
overlook the Rhone as it carries off these waters toward the sea. 
Both the sides of the river and the shores of the lake, as they 
spread open, are for a long distance occupied by the houses of 
the residents, so that those who live along the extremes of the 
town may see each other across a sheet of water which of itself 
is a delight tothe eye. Yet the eye does not rest on this alone, 
for as you look northward and westward the waters dimly 
blend with dark green hills, and higher up, the hills and the 
horizon are bounded by the dark blue chain of the Jura. But 
the Jura Mountains are not in Geneva. 

To the east the massive Mont Blanc group seems to be nearer 
still. Their lofty summits part the Genevan sky with white 
or purple curtains, but these are in Savoy, and one can spend 
from one to three days in getting to the foot of them with 
bicycles. The top of the nearest pass in the Jura is six hours’ 
march away. 

On the other hand, Mt. Saleve is just back of the city and a 
short tram ride will elevate you nearly 4,000 feet to its summit. 
Surely, this is a part at least of the canton of Geneva. But 
no: as soon as you begin to climb you are in Savoy, and ata 
certain place you may stand on the spot where a banished 
bishop, as a sign of forgiveness, erected a cross on foreign soil 
in full sight of the citizens in the streets below. Yet Mt. 
Saleve and the Jura and Mt. Blanc are parts of Geneva as 
much as the harbor or the statue of Rousseau. For is it not 
these that the tourists come out for to see? And are not the 
chief hotels along the quais which lie over against Mt. Blanc? 

One afternoon I landed from one of the steam launches 
which ply about the harbor of Geneva and made my way 
homeward along the quai. Suddenly I observed two of my 
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former students, leaning upon the railing and looking out 
eastward over the waters. From time to time they consulted 
a brass tablet which was fastened to the fence in front of them, 
but for the most part their gaze was projected into the dis- 
tance. 

So deep were they in their contempilations that it seemed a 
pity to interrupt for an instant the study in which they were 
engaged. But they found not what they sought. The brazen 
tablet told faithfully what the distance should reveal, but a 
purple glow kept all these promises from view. My friends 
returned to their table d’hote unsatisfied, but not discouraged. 
They lived in the hope of seeing Mt. Blanc. 

Another day I fouud a numerous crowd of foreigners on the 
same spot. On this occasion, their faces were not strained, 
but what time their eyes were not fastened on their guide 
books, they gazed outward to the horizon and turned back 
with peace upon their countenances. So it was when I met 
the steamer which brought back the excursion of the Summer 
School of Languages. The vessel as it came up to discharge 
its international cargo fairly listed to the eastward, so absorbed 
were the reluctant passengers in the sky beyond the lake. So 
might one find it every summer day. Geneva cannot be sepa- 
rated from her view. 

The Madame says—the Madame is the lady with whom we 
had the fortune to share a house in the suburbs and who has 
lived all her life in Geneva—the Madame says that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to show visitors this mountain. There is no 
escape, for strangers consider it on= of the incorporated 
institutions of the city. Yet Mt. Blanc has an exasperating 
way of staying hidden occasionally for three weeks at a time, 
and travellers who come during such an eclipse go away hurt, 
as if the management had cheated them. But the multitudes 
who see rejoice, and the inhabitant who stays does not grow 
indifferent to the view. 

So, I say, Geneva is of situated on the river Rhone at the 
point where the waters leave Lake Leman, but in a great 
landscape park, bounded by sky lines of various altitudes and 
distances, in which river, lake, and little hills are but charm- 
ing incidents. This is the framework of its civic life. 
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If we insist upon knowing how much of this landscape comes 
under the government of Geneva the geometers will say 109 
square miles, or, if laid out regularly, a space about 11 miles 
long by 10 miles wide. Within this district, about equal to 
four American townships, you will find the government of a 
State, which is an autonomous member of the Swiss confeder- 
ation, and within this State the government of a city and 
numerous communes. Of the 110,000 inhabitants over 80,000 
live in the city and immediate suburbs. 

If we inquire into the system by which this body of people 
is governed we shall find that the plan is not an invention of 
yesterday, but that the roots of the political organization reach 
down into the middle ages. Geneva was not one of the 
original Swiss cantons, but grew up alongside of them. It 
was a friend and ally of the confederation for several centuries 
before it became a member of the union. It is only during 
the nineteenth century that Geneva may be said to have been 
formed in any way by the laws of the Confederation, for up to 
that poiut it had had an independent development and, in fact, 
had itself determined for the future the form and destiny of 
its political institutions. 

I look into the books and find that the people govern them- 
selves by universal suffrage. I am convinced of this when I 
discover on a bulletin board the names of the citizens who 
have been registered in the central district of the city for an 
approaching election. For this butletin board extended along 
the whole side foundation of the Art Museum and was covered 
with finely printed sheets of names arranged in alphabetical 
order. One gets the impression that no good citizen could 
have been left out of a list of that size. However, i do not 
stop to count, contenting myself with looking to see if some of 
my university friends take interest enough in politics to regis- 
ter. Finding that they do, I resolve to see what an election is 
like when it arrives. 

Election day came not long after and, as usual, occurred ou 
a Sunday. One might be a little surprised to find that in the 
city of Calvin the Lord’s dey should be thus used, but it may 
be well enough to recall that in Calvin’s day fewer people were 
elected, and the somewhat larger number who did the electing 
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required only a small part of a working day for the exercise. 
The theory now is that Sunday is the only day on w‘1ich the 
working man is sure of getting in his vote. One might also 
look wise and say that in view of the grave responsibilities of 
the voter in these days, Sunday is of all days the most fitting 
on which to exercise the right of suffrage. Perhaps it is, but 
at home we are trying more or less to spread a Sunday concep- 
tion of political duty over the rest of the week. For Geneva 
it must be said, probably, that the use of Sunday for elections 
comes not altogether from the sacredness of the act, but from 
a different conception of that day as a holiday. It is the same 
continental view of these things which places all elections on 
Sunday in Catholic France. It is more convenient. 

The election which I witnessed took place in what is named 
the Electoral Building. We should call the Batiment Electoral 
the ‘‘Town Hall’’ and should use it for ‘“Town meetings,’’ for 
that is just what it amountsto. The building is a large, plain, 
two-story structure of stone, standing at one side of an open 
space which is surrounded by other public buildings and con- 
veniently central for the public. The lower floor is one large 
hall in which mass-meetings can be held, but if you go there 
on election day thinking you will encounter an American town 
meeting, you will be mistaken, for the voting is all done by 
ballot. It is, indeed, the conseil general of the people, but they 
come at their coavenience any time up to two o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

You step inside and find the hall divided by railings into 
little pens and you are not quite sure whether it is a poultry 
show or an ancient Roman comitia in which the various tribes 
of the city are to be railed off while heads are counted. A 
short study of the printed ‘abude fastened to various posts 
reveals that this modern Campus Martius is divided by these 
railings for the convenience of the tribes whose names begin 
with the various letters of the alphabet. All men whose 
names begin with A—C vote here, and M—R vote there, and 
so on, and you see at once why the polls need to be kept open 
so few hours, for a large number can be received at a time. 
Inside each pen was a voting booth in all essentials like those 
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ued under the Australian system, providing secrecy in mark- 
ing, but without a blanket ballot. 

The ballot-box was a curious structure of pasteboard, built 
like a large round band-box surmounted by a chimney, say 
four inches square and eight inches high. Into the top of this 
chimney the ballots were dropped at at the close of the poll 
the chimney was taken down and put inside, the box sealed up 
with official seals and sent under guard to the Hotel de Ville. 
Now of all things desirable to prevent with us, the most 
important seems to be keep to the ballot-box out of the City 
Hall, tut the same reasoning does not prevail in Geneva, for 
there the official count in the official building is looked upon 
as the surest guaranty. 

it was in this wise that the most important section of 
Geneva, with quietness and dispatch, put on record its opinion. 
Upon the hill near the Hotel de Ville where the ballots went, 
stands the house where Jean Jacques Rousseau was born. He 
might have looxed down upon the place where this Electoral 
Building stands, but he would have seen in his day a city gate 
or a portion of the wall on that spot. No art gallery, nor 
great theatre, nor conservatory of music magnified the place. 
In fact, a good many things have been invented since the days 
of Jean Jacques. He said that the voice of the people ought 
to determine its own destiny and that the highest point would 
be attainel when all the people assembled together to give 
their suffrage. But he despaired for Switzerland and Geneva, 
for the climate, cold in winter and variable in summer, pre- 
vented frequent assemblies of the people. Greece perhaps 
might do, but not Switzerland. 

Since then, however, people have not only built houses for 
town meetings, but have made town meetings unnecessary. 
The ballot has put aside the necessity of open assemblies for 
elections, but furthermore has furnished a way for all the 
people to help make law. These men whom we saw electing 
officers by dropping pieces of paper down a paper chimney may 
at some other time be deciding by the same process whether 
they want a law which has been proposed. The Referendum 
and its complement, the Popular Initiative, are in active use 
in Geneva and thus the dream of Jean Jacques has been ful- 
filled in a way he wot not of in his philosophy. 
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While we are up here in the vicinity of the Hotel de Ville, 
let us inquire into what it stands for. It is an interesting pile 
of various dates having as a whole been witness to much 
Genevan history. The inner winding foot-way in place of 
stairs reminds you of the time when city councillors considered 
it important to ride on horse-back, or in their sedan chairs, up 
to the very council-chamber door. Under the present republic 
no alderman who entertained any ambition to be re-elected 
would venture to ride upstairs in this magnificent fashion. 
The municipal council of forty members meets unostentatiously 
in these old halls, but with a conscious pride in their historic 
setting. 

There is no Mayor of Geneva, but a salaried Administrative 
Council of five members elected for a term of four years. One 
of their number is chosen to act as Chairman or President. 
This executive council is invested with the power to appoint 
certain minor officials and takes charge of the actual adminis- 
tration of the various departments of municipal life, as we 
commonly know them. Not a little interest surrounds each 
one of these officers, for they sit in the foreground of a great 
past. The name of the office is comparatively modern, but the 
records of the offices of like character for ceaturies are stored 
up in this building. People go now to the Archives to put 
their deeds and mortgages on record, but the musty smell that 
comes out of that low Gothic doorway indicates that some 
_ historian is within stirring up the parchments of a long gone 
past. The city has already published many of its . 1portant 
records, but a great deal yet remains in its original form. 

After you have walked about the galleries and court of this 
City Hali your curiosity may lead you to follow a long corridor 
which leaves the court on the side away from the streets. You 
come presently into another area and observe signs over doors 
much like those you have just left. The fact is, without 
further mystification, you have walked into the Cantonal 
Goverument of Geneva. On the outside you would have 
scarcely noticed that this was not a part of the City Hall. 
The canton is newer than the city, but in more ways than one 
they are housed under the same roof. Architecturally, their 
structures have beeu fused, and in like manner has the 
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ancient city blended with the modern state. In this second 
building meets the legislature of the canton, representing all 
of the 109 square miles and the 110,000 inhabitants. In pro- 
portion of one delegate to every 1,000 inhabitants the repre- 
sentatives are elected for terms of two years, but they do not 
exert absolute control of legislation. On petition of 3,500 
voters a bill must be submitted to popular vote. If the 
legislature is slow in formulating a law, a petition of 2,500 
voters will compel it to frame a bill or to adopt the one presented 
by the petition and submit that to popular vote as before. In 
other words, the Referendum and the Initiative are used also 
in the canton, and democracy reigns to the uttermost bound- 
aries of Geneva. 

The executive of the canton is a Council of State of seven 
members elected by popular vote for terms of three years. 
One of these acts as President of the Council. This is a 
cabinet whose work is divided into departments with as much 
definiteness as in a state the sizeof France. Councillors stand 
at the head of the Department of War, the Department of 
Finance, the Department of Taxation, the Department of 
Education, the Department of Justice, and the Department of 
Public Works. But they are not responsible to the legislature 
as in France, nor appointees of the President as in America, 
but elected by the people for a fixed term. The Judicial power 
is separate and may be said to rest in the canton entirely, 
except for small police matters within the municipalities. 

We may see from this why a mayor of Geneva is more or 
less an unnecessary figure. Under the division of powers with 
which we are familiar, a place could be found for a Governor 
over 110,000 inhabitants and a mayor over 80,000 of the same 
peop’e, but in compact little Geneva this would be overdoing 
the matter. The forty-six communes outside of the city of 
Geneva have each a mayor and town council, but the city 
itself is administered by its Administrative Council alone, 
which has control of streets, sewers, lights, and all such public 
works usually attributed to city governments. But note in 
this connection that the canton does not leave the care of 
roads all to the communes and city, but assumes direct charge 
of 43 different routes measuring 115 miles in that small state. 
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This is only one exatvple of the manner in which cantonal and 
local administration commingle. 

We pass out of the Hotel de Ville and find just opposite to 
it the archways of the Arsenal. Below, the place is open like 
a market-house and the pillars seem to groan with the weight 
of munitions of war. But no fierce and warlike men pace to 
and fro; only a pair of ordinary policemen in cocked hats 
stand guard outside their post. Upstairs you find the arms of 
war, indeed, but the arms of other generations, arranged in 
harmless rows and classified, not by regiments, but dy cen- 
turies. This was the place to which excited citizens ran when 
the alarm bell sounded, and thence hurried forth to man the 
walls. Now all is peace, and war seems but a dream. The 
quiet streets proclaim it. The outer walls of the City Hall 
proclaim it, for there you see what you perhaps did not note 
before, an immense bulletin board covered with little notices. 
These are the public bans and the evidence that society in 
Geneva lives peacefully in pairs. The number of these fiut- 
tering slips leads one to think that all men are recklessly 
marrying and giving in marriage. From the number of 
readers there would appear to be as much interest in this as in 
the other elections I mentioned, and war seems but an idle 
phantasy. 

You may remain in this hallucination until, in one of your 
walks about the suburbs, you find another arsenal ten times as 
large as the old museum, and learn that every citizen is a 
soldier for a fortnight every year. Geneva, in other words, is 
a department in the defenses of the Confederation. It controls 
no army of its own, but in case of danger can call on the forces 
of the whole Swiss nation, to which it gives a contingent. So 
the ancient halberds and bell-mouthed blunderbusses, rusting 
peacefully behind their tickets, are witnesses to the passing of 
an ancient institution and to the enlarging horizon of this 
republic. 

We stand here on the Mars Hill of Geneva in more than one 
sense, for it is only a few steps from the Arsenal to the 
Areopagus of the Protestant religion, the Cathedral of St. 
Pierre, the pulpit of Calvin. First built in the eleventh cen- 
tury romanesque, changed to Gothic by succeeding generations, 
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added to and disfigured in the eighteenth cexctury, the Cathe- 
dral will show evidences of all these ages, at least until the 
present restorations are completed. Under the Bishops it was 
the center of ecclesiastical Geneva and so it remained under 
Calvin and all his successors. A small open space allows you 
to get a fair view of the front and one side, but for the most 
part the church is shut in by narrow streets whose names 
remind you that the place was once surrounded by Bishops’ 
palaces and monastic houses. Among them are the gruesome 
Rue du Purgatoire and the tortuous Rue de l’ Enfer. 

Calvin stepped into these surroundings and built up an 
ecclesiastical government out of the materials at hand just as 
he built up a theology out of the Catholic fathers. Geneva 
possesses the relics of all these, but lives under the domination 
of none. Calvin was aided by a Consistory of ministers and 
elders, which, like the ancient Areopagus, watched over the 
morals of the citizens and reported to the secular Senate. The 
building in which this consistory met is still there and its 
records are still there. One may see the folios in which the 
minutes were kept and the page which records in 1564 the last 
meeting attended by the feeble Calvin. A consistory still 
meets in these surroundings, but not the consistory of the 
reformer. Now, the ministers are in the minority, as they 
may have been then, but the weight of the Venerable Company 
of Pastors does not now overbalance the lay influence, and 
the censorial powers of the consistory are no longer used 
unless for the control of the morals of pastors. 

Theologically, the ministers are bound by no creed whatever, 
although in fact they are all Trinitarians. Their attainments 
must be attested by the theological faculty of the University 
of Geneva, otherwise they are free to preach according to their 
own consciences. I am speaking of the official Protestantism 
of Geneva, for Church and State are as much united as in the 
days of Calvin, only the emphasis on those words is more 
equally balanced. Ministers are elected by popular vote in 
their parishes, the voters including all Protestant citizens there 
located. Salaries are paid by the canton out of general taxa- 
tion. ‘The parish has only to keep its church in repair. The 
state also pays the salaries of the Roman Catholic priest, but 
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confining our attention to Protestantism, which is the charac- 
teristic feature of Genevan religion, it is interesting to note 
that democracy itself came up to this liberal theological stand- 
point, while it was the conservatives who felt obliged to secede 
and set up independent churches. A few congregations of 
separatists maintain the stricter doctrines of their sect. Yet 
this liberality is not the ‘‘libertinism’’ of Calvin’s time, for as 
to moral conduct all have the same standards. 

Conceptions of religious duty differ in some ways from those 
to which we are accustomed. One use of the Sabbath I have 
mentioned and another may be noted. Living on the edge of 
the country I was awakened every Sunday morning by a 
terrific bombardment of small arms. The battle appeared to 
be located in a building between us and the next suburb. On 
investigation this proved to be the public shooting gallery in 
which every citizen of that locality was obliged to practice 
during the year. He must show a record of shots fired at a 
target, or be fined by the Confederation. Sunday was the 
most convenient day. Madame’s son is a pastor and lived 
between me and the bombardment. I asked him if that 
practice were not a little noisy for Sunday. It was, to be sure, 
but the men really had no other time. I heard him preach 
Sunday morning an excellent sermon—plain, straightforward 
moral sense—and played nine-pius with him and his private 
scholars in the afternoon; all of which went forward as a mat- 
ter of course. Yet this was a young man of earnestness and 
small salary. 

Good Americans do not believe in tne union of Church and 
State, but the Genevese have never known any other way. 
In one day recently, two chairs of theology were created by 
the state legislature, the salaries to be paid out of the public 
funds, so it cannot be said that the state cares only for the 
material welfare of its members. Two professorships were 
created at the same time, so that the conservative man might 
counteract the radical tendencies of the other. 

Geneva not only inherited from Calvin the framework of its 
ecclesiastical government, but it was he who laid the founda- 
tion of its intellectual development. The college and the 
college building founded in his day still stand and still educate 
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the youth. Out of these things grew the University of 
Geneva, which to-day maintains a faculty of roo members. 
Leading up to this is an enlightened system of public schools, 
which absorbs a large percentage of the annual budget. When 
we find a country of 110,000 inhabitants supporting not only 
an elaborate scheme of primary and secondary education, but 
also a university of international reputation, it may be well to 
pause awhile and see if we can see things on their intellectual 
level. 

We need not be surprised to find that industrial education is 
substantially supported, for Geneva is famous for its fine 
workmanship in jewelry, watches, and musical instruments. 
A remarkable thing is the school of watch-making. cole 
a’ Horlogerie in which the art of making time-pieces is taught 
and where a government control of watch movements is main- 
tained. Manufacturers send their high grade movements to 
the government observatory, where they are tested for a 
certain time and receive a stamp, or certificate of accuracy. 

The Conservatory of Music rests on a private endowment, 
but the state furnishes the ground on which it stands and 
profits by the high order of its instruction. Geneva enjoys a 
splendid theatre, also built upon an endowment. An exiled 
duke of Brunswick became so fond of Geneva that he willed it 
a fortune of 20,000,000 francs. After building him an elabor- 
ate monument the citizens tore down their old theatre and 
built a splendid new one out of the Brunswick funds. 

Next to this stands the Art Gallery, known as the Musee 
Rath, which has been an element of cultivation for the last 
seventy-five years. Like the conservatory and the theatre, 
with which it forms an architectural group, the art gallery is 
the gift of a public-spirited citizen. It seems as if the found- 
ing of institutions were infectious in Geneva, for over in the 
northern suburbs you find another magnificent museum for 
various forms of art and nature, left to the city by an admiring 
son. This so-called Ariana is situated in beautiful grounds 
from which you obtain one of the most charming views in 
Switzerland. Between you and Mt. Blanc lie all the possible 
elements of Water, Earth and Sky, which go to make up the 
perfect landscape. 
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Within the old town another citizen gathered together a 
large collection of classical and other antiquities, and one day 
mysteriously disappeared. From that day to this, Monsieur 
Fol has never been heard of, but his museum had been given 
to the city and his name remains. So we see that there exists 
in Geneva not only a public spirit which moves the state to 
provide for intellectual improvement, but also a civic pride and 
filial affection which moves the private citizen to leave his 
monument in public institutions. 

The University is naturally the center of the intellectual life 
of Geneva, but it is not all of it. The atmosphere is conduc- 
tive to literary activity, and ever since the days of Voltaire and 
Rousseau there have been groups of writers who have con- 
tributed to the permanent literature of the French language. 
Geneva supports one of the three journals of the continent, 
which I should select as model newspapers. Le Zemps of 
Paris, the /ndependence Belge of Brussels, and the Journal de 
Geneve are papers whose news columns and editorial pages 
speak with the greatest authority, not only in their own cities, 
but abroad. 

I do not wish to leave the impression that Geneva is a 
paradise of unalloyed blessings. There is a seamy side to the 
place, of course, but the average citizen is not obliged to see it 
or suffer from it. There are poor people, but there is no 
oppressed class. Poverty does not come out and fester in the 
sun as in Naples, or hide its despairing head in dark alleys and 
gin shops as in Edinboro or London. The laboring class must 
live on narrow wages, but does not seem submerged. 

In the old city along the slopes of ‘‘Mars Hill,’’ as we called 
it, the tenement houses are the former residences of the well- 
to-do and the ruling class. Barring considerable dirt, you can 
see how the wealthy classes lived in Calvin’s day;—and per- 
haps we need not bar all the dirt. After working all day in 
the shadow of the Cathedral in the rooms of the Societe 
d’ Histoire, 1 pass down a steep flight of stone steps to the rue 
de la Madeleine and other streets on the first grade below. 
Some of these streets are ten feet wide, some as much as 
fifteen. Peering into low-browed doorways, you may see the 
stone stairways which lead to the five or six stories above. 
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These corkscrew shafts are so narrow and the steps so steep 
that there is no room for a hand rail. Only a dangling rope 
gives hope that you will some time reach your goal through 
the impending gloom. The low-roofed rooms above are habi- 
tations of the poor and of the Italians, but they have about as 
much comfort as the best citizens had in the earlier days of 
the republic. Senators and ruling elders in those days had to 
climb hand over hand up perilous stairs to dark, unhealthy 
chambers. Now, not only the rich, but the average citizens 
live in broad streets and well ventilated houses, and the poor 
are not confined to the narrow quarters I have described. 
The expanding map of Geneva speaks also of the expanding 
life of that republic which from the four walls of its medizeval 
ramparts and its mediceval thinking has grown to be a city of 
beauty and comfort and a center of intellectual delight. 

As I trundle home in the car I do not enjoy steam tramways 
which run but once an hour, but if I lived in one of several 
other suburbs I might get there by electricity at short inter- 
vals. On wet daysI do not altogether approve of macadamized 
streets in cities, but I reflect that they are much better than 
cobble stones. When going about to make purchases I do not 
find all the shop-keepers out looking at Mt. Blanc and the 
beauties of the lake. They are attending to business with the 
ordinary eye for the main chance, but it would not be well to 
speak disrespectfully of the scenery, for somehow it has taken 
hold of their pride and their affections. When I sit down and 
talk with people I find their ideas on political and social ques- 
tions in many ways less artificial than usual on the continent; 
in fact their views of men and manners are so like my own that 
I seem to be among my own people; my own indeed, educated 
in democratic ideas, but somehow speaking French. 


Lowell as a Citizen. 
By EpwIn Mims, Pa. D. 


I think it is generally agreed that Lowell was the most 
representative man of letters that America has produced. I 
use the term ‘‘man of letters’’ in coutradistinction to the 
creative artist; as a creative writer he was easily surpassed by 
Hawthorne and Poe, and he has not the place in the intellectual 
and spiritual life of this country that Liaerson has. Other 
Americans have surpassed him as poets, scholars, editors, 
teachers, and reformers, though not perhaps as critics. But 
because he combined so many gifts, because he was so versatile 
in his talents and so national in spirit, he has his place as no 
other of our authors in Mr. Woodrow Wilson’s ‘‘Calendar of 
Great Americans.’’ Especially after he became Ambassador to 
England, or as the Spectator felicitously expressed it, ‘‘Am- 
bassador from American literature to the Court of Shakspere,’’ 
he seemed to many of his fellow-citizens the one man of letters 
who summed up in himself their best qualities—one such as he 
himself described in the address delivered at the 250th anni- 
versary of the founding of Harvard College: ‘‘A man of 
culture, a man of intellectual resources, a man of public spirit, 
a man of refinement, with that good taste which is the con- 
science of the mind, and that conscience which is the good 
taste of the soul.’’ 

It is of Lowell as a citizen of the Republic that I would 
write—of his public spirit, his active interest in all the stirring 
events of his age. To him the recluse’s life was very attrac- 
tive; the titles of two of his most significant books, ‘‘Among 
My Books’’ and ‘‘My Study Windows,’’ are suggestive of the 
delight he always took in a life of studious leisure and in the 
delightful companionship of his books. But he was no less 
interested in the affairs of his countrymen, in their ‘‘joys and 
sorrows, aspirations and short-comings.’’ It was his belief 
that in a democracy every man must do what he can to create 
the right public sentiment. ‘“The true danger to popular forms 
of government,’’ he says, ‘‘begins when public opinion ceases, 
because the people are incompetent or unwilling to think. In 
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a democracy it is the duty of every citizen to think; but unless 
the thinking result in a «\efinite opinion, and the opinion lead 
to considerate action, they are nothing.’’ And again, ‘‘Ina 
society like ours, where every man may transmute his private 
thought into history and destiny by dropping it into the 
ballot-box, a peculiar responsibility rests upon the individual. 
Nothing can absolve us from doing our best to look at all 
public questions as citizens, and therefore in some sort as 
administrators and rulers.’’ With this high ideal of citizenship, 
he tried now through his poetry and now through his essays 
and addresses to call the attention of his countrymen to the 
most vital problems as he saw them. 

One might think of Poe’s poems as written in France, so 
little is there of local flavor; and it would not be difficult to 
think of Emerson as a fellow-countryman of Carlyle; but 
Lowell’s works could have been written only by one who lived 
in the United States from 1845 to 1891. In his humor, good 
sense and instinctive faith in a democracy, he was thoroughly 
American; and in the Anti-slavery cause and later in the 
struggle for the Union and still later in the reform movement 
in politics, he found his most distinctive work. 

His keen sense of the obligations of citizenship was a growth. 
One would fail to detect the author of the ‘“‘Biglow Papers’’ 
and ‘‘Abraham Lincoln’ in the ‘‘quips and cranks’’ of his 
early writings for ‘‘Harvardiana’’ or the reckless verse of the 
class-poem, in which he satirizes the abolitionists and tran- 
scendentalists. At Harvard College he had little interest in 
politics. In his ‘‘James Russell Lowell and His Friends,’’ Dr. 
Eéward Everett Hale has given a vivid picture of the life of 
the undergraduates at Harvard when he and Lowell were 
students there in the thirties. Literature was their passion— 
a new volume of Tennyson, brought over from England by 
Emerson, a new work of Carlyle, some new bit of French 
literature absorbed their interest. 

There was only one abolitionist in college in 1838. Lowell 
read widely in English and continental literature, but cared 
very little for his college work. His disposition ‘‘ ‘to sacrifice 
two or three recitations’ for a sea-beach in the afternoon, or 
perhaps for an evening party twenty miles away,’’ led finally 
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to his ‘‘rustication’’ at Concord for several weeks before com- 
imencement. All goes to show that at this period of his life, 
the humor that was always so characteristic of him, had full 
sway and was unbalanced by any ‘‘high seriousness.’’ When 
he published his volume of poems in 1841, he gave no evidence 
of any other passion than love; he was the disciple of Keats 
and Tennyson (the Tennyson of 1830 and 1832) and a reader 
of the Elizabethan dramatists. A friend of his in criticising 
one of his early poems, wrote him: 

“It is too warm, rich, and full of sweet sounds and sights; the incense 
overpowers me, and the love and crime, and prayers and marks and 
glimpses of spirits oppress me. I am too much of a clod of earth to 
mingle well in such elements. I feel while reading it as though I were 
lying upon a bed of down with a canopy of rose-colored silk above me, 
with gleams of sunshine darting in the room. It is the proper reading 
for pure-minded loving creatures, from whose eyes knowledge with its 
hard besom has not yet swept away the golden cobwebs of fancy.” 

Carlyle was making the same criticism of Teanyson’s early 
poems (Airy, Fairy, Lillian, etc.,) when he called them 
“‘lollipops,’’ and Lowell himself afterwards spoke of his early 
poems as ‘‘poor windfalls of unripe experience.’’ Gradually, 
however, the intimate companionship of Maria White, who 
‘*had in her something of the spirit o° a prophetess,’’ and the 
atmosphere that he was breathing in New England, brought 
about a change in his character and his work. In the 1843 
volume of poems we note a change ‘‘in the direction of poetic 
earnestness,’’ moral enthusiasm becomes allied with the artistic 
impulse. The ‘‘great voices’ that were sounding from across 
the Atlantic, and the general stir of new thought that was 
making for the Renaissance in New England, inspired him 
with a new sense of the mission of poetry. As Mr. Scudder 
says, ‘‘At this time, certainly, Lowell’s conception of the 
function of the poet has blended with his apprehension of the 
divine order, and he entered upon the discharge of poetic 
duties with the seriousness which a young priest might have 
carried to the sacred office.’’ In impassioned prose Lowell 
gives expression to his view of the poet’s place in the life of 
the world. 

‘*Poets are the forerunners and prophets of changes in the 
moral world. Driven, by their finer nature, to search into 
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and reverently contemplate the universal laws of soul, they 
find some fragments of the broken tables of God’s law, and 


interpret it, half conscious of its mighty import... . . The 
poet utters truths to be sneered at, perchance, by contempora- 
ries, but which become religion to posterity. .... The 


dreams of poets are morning-dreams, coming to them in the 
early dawn and day-breaking of great truths, and are surely 
fulfilled at last.’’ 

At first this spirit of reform was more general than partic- 
ular—a spirit of freedom that any young poet might have on 
first coming to himself—but gradually as slavery began to 
loom up as the one serious problem of the nation, he became 
actively identified with the anti-slavery cause. ‘‘He found 
himself confronting a monstrous denial of this truth of freedom 
issuing in human brotherhood when he contemplated slavery 
in America.’’ Under the conviction of the injustice and 
inhumanity of slavery, he wrote his stirring poems, ‘‘The 
Present Crisis,’’ ‘‘Stanzas on Freedom,’’ ‘“The Capture of 
Fugitive Slaves,’’ passages from which became the rallying 
cry of the hosts of freedom. In all of these poems one finds 
“the love of God, of Freedom, and of Man;’’ a realization of 
“the glorious claims of human brotherhood.’’ Like Long- 
fellow and Whittier, he voiced the spirit of reform. 

When Lowell took up the question of slavery, it was no 
longer a question of the abolition of slavery in the states, 
although he may have favored that in his earlier days, but a 
auestion of the extension of slavery into new territory. The 
problem did not now assume the proportions that it did at the 
time of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill and the Dred Scott decision, 
but it was apparent to thoughtful men that with the Mexican 
War would come the annexation of slave territory; ‘‘not what 
should be done to reverse the past, but what should be done to 
redeem the future,’’ was the problem. The problem was all 
the more serious from the fact that the Southern leaders were 
becoming more and more aggressive, ‘‘pleading for the existence 
of slavery, then for its equality, and at last claiming for it an 
absolute dominion.’’ 

Mr. Rhodes, in his history of the United States from 1850- 
1864, has traced the growth of the slavery sentiment in the 
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South; to a reader of Lowell’s poems and prose works such a 
study gives the best possible setting for his opinions and for 
the interpretation of his works. At af time of the Revolution 
all of the great Southern statesmen had favored not only the 
prohibition of the slave trade, but many of them were in favor 
of the abolition of slavery. Washington, Jefferson and Madi- 
son looked forward to the early decay of the institution; but 
with the invention of the cotton gin in 1793, slavery became 
almost an economic necessity for the Southern states. Men 
began to defend it then as an evil that must be condoned, 
although they still considered it as an abstract evil. Grad- 
ually, however, the leaders began to defend it on moral and 
religious grounds, until Calhoun could speak of it as ‘‘a good, 
a positive good,’’ and William Gilmore Simms as ‘‘a great and 
good blessing,’’ and a governor of South Carolina as ‘‘the 
corner-stone of our republic.'’ Defending it on moral grounds 
they demanded a chance for its growth in the territories, 
Calhoun declaring in 1848 that ‘‘neither congress, nor the 
inhabitants ot the territories, nor the territorial legislatures 
have the right to exclude slavery from the territories’’—a 
principle that was made effective by the Dred Scott decision of 
1856. And along with the growth of this aggressive spirit 
that was making for the nationalization of slavery, was an 
increasing sensitiveness that demanded that all agitation of the 
slavery question should cease; the merits of the question could 
not be entered into on any terms. 

It was in this light that the slavery question appeared to 
Lowell in 1845. He did not now see it as a political and 
economic problem, as he did later; but all of the newly-awakened 
moral sentiment responded to those who were making war on 
the extension of slavery. To the demand that there be no 
agitation, he said, ‘“To be told that we ought not to agitate the 
question of slavery, when it is that which is forever agitating 
us, is like telling a man with the fever and ague on him to 
stop shaking, and he will be cured. .... Discussion is the 
very life of free institutions, the fruitful mother of all political 
and moral enlightenment.’’ 

To be sure something may be said from the Southern stand- 
point, but to Lowell it seemed not so much a question of the 
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abolition of slavery as the abolition of freedom. In the ‘‘Biglow 
Papers,’’ published in 1848, he gave full vent to his feelings, 
not in the intense and over-strained style of his declamatory 
poems, but in the homely language of Hosea Biglow, ‘‘the 
representative of liberty-loving, generous, humane, upright, 
wise, conscientious, indignant America,’’ and in the pedantic 
language of Parson Wilbur. Satire as a moral weapon was 
scarcely ever more effective—‘‘sutthin’ combinin’ morril truth 
with phrases sech ez strikes.’’ ‘‘There is no ‘apage Sathanas’ 
so potent as ridicule. But it is a kind of weapon that must 
have a button of good-nature on the point of it.’’ Later he 
said, ‘‘If I put on the cap and belles and made myself one of 
the court-fools of King Demos it was to win a passage to 
his royal ears for certain serious things which I had deeply 
at heart.’’ 

It is no wonder that the combination of humor, moral indig- 
nation and patriotism in the ‘‘Biglow Papers’’ was an effective 
weapon in arousing public sentiment. In its satire on the 
Mexican War, in its characterization of political demagogues, 
North and South, in its humorous interpretation of some of 
Calhoun’s speeches, there were many ‘‘phrases sech as strikes.’’ 
There is a note of exaggeration in Curtis’s words, but they 
show the impression made on a young man of thattime. ‘‘No 
speech, no plea, no appeal was comparable in popular and 
permanent effect with this pitiless tempest of fire and hail, in 
the form of wit, argument, satire, knowledge, insight, learn- 
ing, common-sense and patriotism.’’ One still feels the 
‘‘swellings of the spirit’’ in a stanza like this— 

Massachusetts, God forgive her, 
She’s a-kneelin’ with the rest, 
She, thet ough’ to ha’ clung ferever 
In her grand old eagle-nest; 
She thet ough’ to stand so fearless 
Wile the wracks are round her hurled, 
Holdin’ up a beacon peerless 
To the oppressed of all the world. 

Such a humorous treatment of slavery as is found in the 
‘*Biglow Papers’’ seemed blasphemous to many of the moral 
reformers. Lowell was not destined to stay very long in the 
exclusive ranks of the anti-slavery crusaders, although he 
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never abated one iota his devotion to the cause of freedom. 
His interest in life was broader than that of any one cause— 
the same year he published ‘‘Biglow Papers,’’ the ‘‘Vision of Sir 
Launfal’’ and the ‘‘Fable of the Critics’’ were published—poems 
pitched in a key essentially different from that of the ‘‘Biglow 
Papers.’’ In Lowell’s make-up, as he himself said, one-half 
was clear mystic and enthusiast, the other humorist; and the 
humor which is the best balance-wheel vouchsafed to man, 
prevented his remaining narrow and fanatical. Then, too, 
Lowell had a love of the humanities that must have been at 
variance with the tastes of the readers of the Anti-Slavery 
Standard of which he was editor for several years. In a long 
letter to Mr. Gay, the editor, published by Mr. Norton, he 
reviews at length his connection with the paper, and the 
annoyance he has felt with the ‘‘Executive Commiittee.’’ . . . 
‘‘In writing for the Standard, I have felt that I ought in some 
degree to admit the whole Executive Committee into my work- 
shop, and defer as much as possible to the opinion of persons 
whose opinion (however valuable on a point of morals) would 
not probably weigh a pin with me on an esthetic question.”’ 

Besides a constitutional lack of sympathy with the more 
intense anti-slavery leaders, Lowell was drawn away ,from 
them by his growing sense of nationality. After taking charge 
of the Atlantic Monthly in 1857, he reveals a greater interest 
in the preservation of the Union at any cost. There is no 
doubt that when he wrote the ‘‘Fugitive Slaves’’ and the 
‘‘Biglow Papers,’’ there was some idea in his mind that 
secession was better than the union with slavery. 


“Man is more than Constitutions; better rot beneath the sod, 
Than be true to Church and State, while we are doubly false to God.” 


Hosea Biglow says in his blunt style— 


Ef I’d my way I hed ruther 

We should go to work an’ part,— 
They take one way, we take t’other,— 

Guess it wouldn't break my heart; 
Men hed ough’ to put asunder 

Them thet God has noways jined; 
An’ I shouldnt gretly woader 

Ef there’s thousands o’ my mind 
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In this sentiment nearly all the Abolitionists shared, and 
Dr. Hale recalls that in the same years in which South Caro- 
lina was defying the North, Massachusetts gave directions that 
the national flag should not float over the State House. 

But Lowell in 1856 identified himself with the Republican 
party that was committed to the national idea, and so was 
opposed to Garrison and Phillips, who maintained that the 
abolition of slavery was a purely moral question, and who 
refused to exercise the privileges of American citizenship. It 
is well to remember that while the anti-slavery movement and 
the union sentiment finally came together in the War, they 
were for a long time fearfully at odds with each other, and 
Lowell's career is interesting in that it reveals the development 
of these two ideas in one of the men who best understood the 
age in which he lived. He grew slowly with the people to see 
that political action under the constitution and through the 
government was the only solution of the slavery question, and 
that on the other hand the ‘“‘irrepressible conflict’’ between 
the slave states and the free states would end in a greater 
nation than men had yet dreamed of. 

To me one of the most interesting phases of American 
history is the growth of the national spirit from the War of 
1812 to the end of the Civil War. The history as told by Mr. 
Woodrow Wilson or Mr. Rhodes is a thrilling one. There is 
no question that as originally constituted the union of the 
states was a federal union, rather than a national union, 
although Washington, Hamilton and Marshall feared the 
weakness of such an arrangement and did all they could to 
nationalize our institutions. Calhoun and his followers were 
undoubtedly right in their contention as to the original spirit 
of the Constitution; but the drift of things had been the other 
way. With the development of commerce and the tremendous 
advancement of industrial life, with the growth of the West, 
with migration and immigration, the tendency was towards 
nationalization. This tendency received a monumental expres- 
sion in the eloquence of Webster, was the inspiration of Clay’s 
best work, added strength to Jackson in his firm handling of 
nullification in 1833, was the justification of the various com- 
promises from 1820 to 1850, was the animating purpose of 
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Abraham Lincoln, and after the Civil War came to a happy 
consummation in a re-united and freecountry. ‘The Southern 
people, and many Northern people, in resisting this tendency 
were resisting the spirit of the age, just as the advocates of 
slavery were running counter to the evolution of the moral 
sentiment of mankind. 

As editor of the Atlantic Monthly from 1857 to 1861, and 
co-editor of the North American Review from 1864 to 1872, 
Lowell did much to aid the cause of the Unionists. His 
‘Political Essays’’ preserve the best contributions to the two 
magazines. While he was writing literary criticism of a high 
order during these years, he was following intently every event 
of the exciting times before and during the War, and writing 
with rare insight and at a white heat of patriotism. I was 
interested in noting how often Mr. Rhodes quotes the essays 
of Lowell as indicative of the best judgment of that time, com- 
menting on ‘‘his rare insight, clear statement and vigorous 
expression;’’ which confirms the remark of Mr. Charles Eliot 
Norton, ‘‘During the year of the Rebellion his writings were 
among the most powerful and effective expressions of the 
sentiment and opinion of the North. Few poets have ever 
rendered such service to their country as Lowell rendered in 
these years.’’ 

Although in his early days he had said he could write noth- 
ing but poetry, he writes in these magazine articles with 
clearness and force. I do not think he attained the remarkable 
lucidity and insight of Lincoln, nor was he able to write with 
anything like the imaginative power of Burke, but his political 
papers will always be interesting because of their historical 
value and for their intrinsic value in showing the exalted 
sense of citizenship that animated him during these years. 
The best of them are: ‘‘The Election in November,”’ presenting 
clearly the issues of the election of 1860, and making an effec- 
tive plea for the election of Mr. Lincoln; ‘‘E Pluribus Unum,” 
a terrible indictment of the inactivity and inefficiency of Mr. 
Buchanan in the troublous times after the secession of South 
Carolina, and the strongest of all his pleas for the national 
idea as opposed to secession; ‘“The Rebellion; Its Causes and 
Consequences,” a philosophical presentation of all the issues 
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leading up to the Civil War; and ‘‘Reconstruction,’’ a reascn- 
ably fair, though mistaken, view of the problems confronting 
the nation after the War. 

The best of Lowell’s political essays is the one on Abraham 
Lincoln, written in 1864 and published in ‘‘My Study Win- 
dows.’’ His attitude to Lincoln is another illustration of his 
ability to change as conditions changed. While he was very 
much in favor of the nomination of Seward in 1860, by the 
Republican party, he supported Lincoln heartily, although he 
had misgivings as to his greatness. He, along with many others 
who held pronounced views both as to slavery and as to the 
Union, was disgusted with the slowness of Lincoln in taking 
hold of the situation. He longed for a man like ‘‘Old 
Hickory;’’ he could see very little difference between Buch- 
anan and Lincoln. ‘‘Still the Administration seemed inclined 
to temporize,’’ he said. In the second series of ‘Biglow 
Papers’’ Birdofreedom says— 

‘An’ J tell you you've gut to larn thet War ain’t one long teeter, 
Betwixt / wan't to an'’ Twun't du, debatin’ like a skeetur 
Afore he lights—all is, to give the other side a millin’ 

But Lowell came to see that Lincoln was the wisest man 
in the North. He afterwards said, ‘‘It is a benediction to 
have lived in the same age and in the same country with 
Abraham Lincoln.’’ In the essay already referred to, he 
analyzes with remarkable power the character of Lincoln, 
anticipating as early as 1864 the verdict of posterity. This is 
the writing not of an eager-hearted, narrow reformer, but of a 
wise, practical statesman—who seems to have many of the 
qualities of his hero—‘‘the good sense, the good humor, the 
sagacity, the large-mindedness, and the unselfish honesty.”’ 

Lowell not only understood well the issues of the War, but 
he felt deeply all the sorrows and joys of his people in that 
ordeal. Mr. Leslie Stephen has given a vivid idea of Lowell 
in 1863, when his patriotism was at a white heat—the touch- 
ing allusion to his three nephews who had fallen in the early 
months of the struggle, his joy over Vicksburg, and above all 
his intense realization of the new nation that was being born 
out of the conflict. He says, ‘‘Lowell’s ardent belief in his 
nation was, to an outsider, a revelation of greatness both in 
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the object of his affections and in the men who could feel 
them. I could realize more clearly after knowing Lowell the 
great national qualities which could call forth such a devotion.”’ 

He was far removed from the point of view of his earlier 


poems; so opposed to secession that he can pierce the whole 
theory with the shaft of common-sense and humor— 


“The bran-new politickle thesis 
Thet a Gov’ment’s fust right is to tumble to pieces.” 


“We shall need something like a Fugitive Slave Law for runaway 
republics.” 


He asserts vigorously the national idea. 


“The United States are not a German Confederation, but a unitary and 
indivisible nation, with a national life to protect, a national power to 
maintain, and national rights to defend against any and every assailant, 
at all hazards. Our national existence is all that gives value to American 
citizenship.” 


“It is idle, and worse than idle, to talk about Central Republics that 
can never be formed. We want neither Central Republics nor Northern 
Republics, but our own Republic, and that of our fathers, destined one 
day to gather the whole continent under a flag that shall be the most 
august in the world. Having once known what it was to be members of 
a grand and peaceful constellation, we shall nct believe, without further 
proof, that the laws of our gravitation are to be abolished, or flung forth 
into chaos, a hurly-burly of jostling and splintering stars... .. One 
language, one law, one citizenship over thousands of miles, and a govern- 
ment of the whole so good that we seem to have forgotten what government 
mea‘1s,—these are things not to be spoken of with levity, privileges not 
to be surrendered without a struggle.” 


‘Slavery is no longer the matter in debate, and we must beware of 
being led off upon that side-issue. The matter now in hand is the re- 
establishment of order, the reaffirmation of national unity.” 


‘A ten years’ war would be cheap that gave us a country to be proud 
of, and a flag that should command the respect of the world because it 
was the symbol of the enthusiastic unity of a great nation.” 


His love of country becomes a passion with him, a source of 
the enlargement of his whole personality. 


‘‘Nationality is no dead abstraction, no unreal sentiment, but a living 
and operative virtue in the heart and moral nature of men. It enlivens 
the dullest soul with an ideal out of and beyond itself, lifting every 
faculty to a higher level of vision and action It enlarges the narrowest 
intellect with a fealty to something betterthan self. It emancipates men 
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from petty and personal interests, to make them conscious of sympathies 
whose society ennobles. Life has a deeper meaning when its throb beats 
time to a common impulse and catches its motion from the general 
heart. 

When the Civil War closed, and the result was far beyond 
what he had expected—the complete abolition of slavery as 
well as the preservation of the Union—his joy was beyond 
measure. He wrote to Mr. Norton, ‘“The news, my dear 
Charles, is from heaven. I felt a strange and tender exalta- 
tion. I wanted to laugh and I wanted to cry, and ended by 
holding my peace and feeling devoutly thankful. There is 
something magnificent in having a country to love.’’ 

All of his pent-up fedlings found expression in what is per- 
haps his greatest poem, the Commemoration Ode, read at the 
memorial exercises when Harvard men gathered to do honor to 
those who had fallen in the Civil War. There have been few 
more notable celebrations in this country than the dedication of 
the great Memorial Hall, when Phillips Brooks made a prayer 
that put him among the prophets of Israel, and Lowell read 
this poem. All of the poet’s heart and mind seemed to respond 
to the sentiment of the hour, and the memories of a life-time 
and the hopes of the future lifted him to a height of poetic and 
prophetic rapture. The whole poem is fine, but it reaches its 
climax in the apostrophe to the nation— 

O Beautiful! my Country! ours once more! 
What words divine of lover or of poet 
Could tell our love and make thee know it, 

Among the nations bright beyond compare? 
What were our lives without thee? 

What all our lives to save thee? 
We reck not what we gave thee; 


We will not dare to doubt thee, 
But ask whatever else, and we will dare! 


Lowell did not grow slack in his attention to political affairs 
with the end of the War. He watched with careful attention 
and great anxiety the course of the government in its attitude 
to the South. ‘‘With the end of the War,’’ he said, ‘‘the real 
trial of our statesmanship, our patriotism, and our patience will 
begin.’’ He felt, as all must feel now, that the death of 
Lincoln removed the one man that might have given the right 
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direction to affairs. He favored a liberal, manly and unpar- 
tisan policy. He advocated the giving of the right of franchise 
to the negroes, and was in favor of a rather strenuous policy 
with regard to the re-admission of the states, believing that 
‘‘the white races, by their intellectual and traditional superior- 
ity, would retain sufficient ascendency to prevent any serious 
mischief from the new order of things.’’ While he was 
mistaken in many of his ideas, the spirit that animated him 
was in every way worthy, believing that the duty of the North 
was ‘‘not to punish, but to rvpair.’’ ‘‘Our great object should 
be, not to weaken, but to strengthen the South,—to make it 
richer, and not poorer.’’ He hoped for ‘‘a more substantial 
prosperity born of the new order of things.’’ 

In his hopes that the Republican party would rise to the 
demands of the hour, Lowell was grievously disappointed. At 
the time of Grant’s second administration he became convinced 
that there was a great increase in political corruption. ‘‘Dur- 
ing the whole of General Grant’s second term of office a 
profound demoralization pervaded the administration,’’ says 
Mr. Woodrow Wilson. ‘‘Inefficiency and fraud were sus ected 
even where they did not exist.’’ Mr. Scudder gives the 
situation as it appeared to Lowell: 


“The spectacle es,ecially of the Southern States held in control by a 
combination of Northern carpet-baggers and negro politicians, backed by 
the Federal Army, was one which filled with dismay those who had seen 
in the abolition of slavery the beginning of a new life for the nation; and 
the sordid view of public life which had resulted from this and from the 
unchecked abuse of political power in the distribution of public offices as 


rewards for party service, was leading to a determined effort at a reform 
of the whole civil service.” 


This distressing state of affairs again aroused Lowell from 
his academic ease; he presided at a large public meeting in 
Cambridge in favor of reform, saying among other things, ‘‘I 
am not so hopeful, I confess, as I was thirty years ago; yet, if 
there be any hope, it is in getting independent thinkers to be 
independent voters.’’ -As a result of his activity, he was 
chosen a delegate to the National Republican Convention, and 
did all he could to defeat Blaine for the nomination. Later he 
was a Republican elector, and as a result of his political services 
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was appointed by Hayes Minister to Spain, and later by Garfield 
Ambassador to England. 

When he returned from Engiand, he allied himself with the 
Independent Republicans, led by George William Curtis, who 
said of him: 

“With his lofty patriotism and his extraordinary public conscience, 
Lowell was distinctively the Independent in Politics. He was an Amer- 
ican and a republican citizen... . . His literary achievement, his 
patriotic distinction, and bis ennobling influence upon the character and 
lives of generous American youth, gave him at last power to speak with 
more authority than any living American for the intellect and conscience 
of America.” 

Lowell was aggressively interested in the Civil Service 
Reform movement. In 1888 he delivered his celebrated address 
on the ‘‘Independent in Politics’’ before the Reform Club in 
New York City. He definitely advocated the election of Mr. 
Cleveland, on account of his attitude to Civil Service reform 
and the Tariff question. The address is the best expression 
of Lowell’s intense interest in all that concerned the welfare 
of his country. 

It is a candid, frank statement of political ills, and a chal- 
lenge to the best men of the country to rally to the cause of 
good government. ‘‘This duty can be done only by men 
disassociated from the interests of party. The Independents 
have undertaken it, and with God’s help will carry it through. 
A moral purpose multiplies us by ten, as it multiplied the 
early Abolitionists. They emancipated the negro; and we 
mean to emancipate the respectable white man.’’ He con- 
cludes with one of those glowing appeals to the conscience of 
the nation that Lowell was noted for. ‘‘What we want is an 
active class who will insist in season and out of season that we 
shall have a country . . . . which shall be as great morally as 
it is materially; a country whose very name shall not only, as 
now it does, stir up as with the sound of a trumpet, but shall 
call out all that is best within us by offering us the radiant 
image of something better and nobler and more enduring than 
we, of something that shall fulfill our own thwarted aspirations, 
when we are but a handful of forgotten dust in the soil trodden 
by a race whom we shall have helped to make more worthy of 
their inheritance than we ourselves had the power, I might 
almost say the means, to be.’’ 


Child Labor. 


By JmERoME Down, A. M. 


Affectionate care of offspring has been a characteristic of the 
earlies:: people of the earth. But among savages affection is 
spasmodic. It does not extend to all of the offspring and does 
not last to their maturity. When the savage is pressed by want 
he does not hesitate to abandon his child, kill and eat it, or 
sell it toa stranger. In Africa, Australia, and Polynesia we 
find instances in modern times of parents eating their children. 
Sometimes when an infant is dying, boiling water is prepared 
just before the last breath of life has gone out, in order that no 
time may be lost in cooking and devouring the flesh. Austra- 
lian men have been known to bait tueir fishing hooks with the 
flesh of their own children. The Fuegians of South America 
will sell their children into slavery for a few trinkets, and the 
Patagonians have been known to pawn and dispose of a child 
for a pint of brandy. According to Bancroft children used to 
be sold and gambled away among the Sound Indians, and it is 
said, among the Wacusi tribe, that the prices of a child and of 
a dog are the same. Among the early Greeks and Romans a 
father had the right to sell or put his child to death, a nght 
which he often exercised. 

The birth and spread of Christianity throughout the world 
resulted in elevating children to a higher place in the estima- 
tion of mankind. Nothing is more characteristic of modern 
civilization, and nothing has done more to promote civiliza- 
tion, than the growing interest taken in the welfare of children. 
John Fiske and Prof. Drummond have stated that individual 
development is in proportion to the prolongation of infancy; 
that is to say, that the more we extend the period of play for 
children, the more we give the immature years to education, 
the greater will be the efficiency of the adults. 

But as much as we may rejoice in the contribution of modern 
civilization to the welfare of children, we are forced to admit 
that the development of the commercial spirit of the nineteenth 
century, the greed of capitalists on the one hand and the 
economic distress of the wage-class on the other, have led to 
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a sacrifice of the child’s welfare in a way that is about as 
brutal and savage as anything that we find in the past. When 
a child five or seven years of age is put to work in a factory 
and its life sacrificed in the interest of the parent or the capital- 
ist, is that in principle any better than selling it into slavery 
or eating it? Is it not a refined form of cannibalism ? 

If a farmer were to hitch his young colts to a plough and 
work them eight hours a day, his neighbors would denounce 
him as a brute. What sort of horses would such colts come to 
be? Can we afford to be less humane in the treatment of 
children than in the treatment of colts? The testimony of 
medical science and of statistics is that child labor in factories 
shortens life about one-half and stunts both the mina and the 
body. 

This inhumanity to children has so outraged the feelings of 
civilized people, that there is not now a manufacturing country 
in the civilized world, except a few States in the South, where 
children without age limit are allowed to work in factories. 
Even Russia and Japan throw the protecting arm of the law 
around these innocent and helpless human beings. There are 
about 15,000 children in the Southern States working in facto- 
ries under 14 years of age, and many of these are under 10 
years. This is the greatest blot upon Southern civilization. 
Last winter the manufacturers of North Carolina agreed among 
themselves not to employ children under twelve, but the agree- 
ment embraced so many exceptions and conditions, that it left 
a gap open for any manufacturer to do as he pleased about 
carrying out the agreement. The agreement was a farce and 
has not at all been observed. Only yesterday, I read in the 
Charlotte Vews that a man was before the mayor’s court for 
some offense and that he admitted that his own child, 10 years 
old, worked in one of the Charlotte factories, and that there 
were also others of the same age employed in the same factory. 

There is nothing in the world that can be said as an excuse 
for child labor, either in behalf of the parent, the manufac- 
turer, or the public. There is no kind of outcome of the non- 
employment of children that is not better for all concerned 
than the grinding up of the children in factories. 
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I recently read in the Outlook that the main opposition to a 
child labor law in the South comes from the capitalists who 
have recently migrated from New England. I know it to be 
a fact that Mr. D. A. Tompkins and other native Southern 
manufacturers are in favor of such a law. They do not them- 
selves wish to coin money out of children and they realize that 
the only way to prevent others from doing so is to have a law. 

The Southern pulpit and press, on this question of child 
labor, seem to be largely deaf and dumb, and unless there is 
soon a mighty awakening, the outside world will rightly con- 
clude that the last spark of Southern chivalry has disappeared. 








Alfred in Relation to English Literature and 
Culture.’ 


By WILLIAM PRESTON Frew, Pu. D. 


Freeman, the very competent and discriminating historian 
of older England, has given this simple, comprehensive esti- 
mate of Alfred the Great. ‘‘Alfred is the most perfect character 
in history. No other man on record has ever so thoroughly 
united all the virtues, both of the ruler and of the private man. 
A saint without superstition, a scholar without ostentation, a 
warrior all whose wars were fought in defense of his country, 
a conqueror whose laurels were never stained with cruelty, a 
prince never cast down by adversity, never lifted up to inso- 
lence in the hour of triumph—there is no other name in history 
to compare with his.’’ This may seem to be excessive praise, 
but it is perhaps no extravagance to call Alfred the most 
perfect man of action of whom we knew. Epitaphs are pro- 
verbially optimistic, but of hardly any other could be written 
even in an epitaph the inscription on the base of the statue 
erected to Alfred in 1877, at Wantage, his birth-place: ‘‘Alfred 
found Learning dead, and he restored it; Education neglected, 
and he revived it; the laws powerless, and he gave them force; 
the Church debased, and he raised it; the Land ravaged by a 
fearful Enemy, from which he delivered it. Alfred’s name 
will live as long as mankind shall respect the Past.’’ 

It is easy to speak with enthusiasm of the many virtues of 
the many-sided Alfred. He was a brave and successful war- 
rior. He was a great state-builder. He was a disinterested 
patriot and self-sacrificing lover and servant of his fellows. 
He was a wise man and knew how to deal with men. He was 
a manly man, full of energy and effort, a rough and ready 
toiler in the world’s work, an olden time exemplar of the 
strenuous life. He was a gentle man and had all of a 
woman’s tenderness, affection, and capacity for high and 





t This paper and the one following it were written to be read at Trinity 
College on the occasion of the thousandth anniversary of the death of 
King Alfred the Great. 
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unselfish devotion. He was a saint, who lived untouched 
with fanaticism in an age of superstition, who was free from 
bitterness and narrowness, whose sympathies and ideals in- 
cluded the whole of human life and rested upon a wide, sane 
view of things. He was a scholar without ostentation and 
pedantry; ‘this noble nature implanted in him from his cradle 
a love of wisdom above all things;’’ like all fine spirits of the 
earth he had a delicate susceptibility to the beautiful things in 
the outward world, in the inner character of men and in liter- 
ature; the noblest form of literature known to him, the old 
English song, he loved passionately, for the very good reason 
that 
It is old and plain; 

The spinsters and the knitters in the sun 

And the free maids that weave their thread with bones 

Do use to chant it: it is the simple truth, 

And dallies with the innocence of life, 

Like the old age; 
he loved learning because he recognized in it the surest means 
for sweetening, strengthening, and sustaining his own life and 
for uplifting and enlarging the lives of his countrymen. 

I shall not speak of the varied manifestations of Alfred’s 
practical genius; but I shall speak of him only in his relations 
to English literature and learning and of his influence in the 
general uplifting of the English race. 

Aside from the wars in which Alfred was forced so often to 
engage in the defense of his country, we know little of the de- 
tails of his life. Our most trustworthy source of information 
is the life of Alfred by Asser, a Welsh monk and scholar, who 
at the earnest solicitation of the king consented to live in the 
royal household six months of each year. The biography covers 
the years from Alfred’s birth in 849 to the year 887. Asser 
speaks of Alfred always with affection and reverence, but, so 
far as we know, .with justice and moderation. 

I quote Asser’s words on Alfred’s youth. ‘‘He was loved by 
his father and mother, and even by all the people, above all 
his brothers, and was educated altogether at the court of the 
king. As he advanced through the years of infancy and 
youth, his form appeared more comely than that of his broth- 
ers; in look, in speech, and in manners he.was more graceful 
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than they. His whole nature implanted in him from his 
cradle a love of wisdom above all things, but, with shame be 
it spoken, by the unworthy neglect of his parents and nurses, 
he remained illiterate even till he was twelve years old or 
more; but he listened with serious attention to the Saxon 
poems which he often heard recited, and easily retained them 
in his docile memory. He was a zealous practiser of hunting 
in all its branches, and hunted with great assiduity and suc- 
cess; for skill and good fortune in this art, as in all others, are 
among the gifts of God, as we also have often witnessed.’’ 
Asser also relates how that Alfred’s mother (perhaps his 
step-mother) on a certain day showed Alfred and his brothers 
a Saxon book of poetry, which she held in her hand, and said, 
‘*Whichever of you shall the soonest learn this volume shall 
have it for his own.’’ Stimulated by these words, or rather 
by the Diviue inspiration (as Asser says), and allured by the 
beautifully illuminated letter at the beginning of the volume, 
he spoke before all his brothers, who, though his seniors in 
age were not so in grace, snd answered, ‘‘Will you really give 
that book to one of us, that is to say, to him whocan first 
understand and repeat it to you?’’ His mother assured him 
she would. Thereupon Alfred took the book from her hand, 
went with it to his master, and in due time brought it to his 
mother and recited it. Professor Albert S. Cook, of Yale, has 
indulged himself in a pretty fancy that this same book has 
come down to us in the Anglo-Saxon fragmentary poem, Judith. 
It is all but certain that it was not Alfred’s mother, Osburgha, 
who first interested him in the poetry of England, but it was 
his stepmother, Judith, the great granddaughter of Charle- 
magne, who in 856, when Alfred was six years old, became 
the wife of Ethelwolf, Alfred’s father. Mr. Cook thinks it 
possible that the Anglo-Saxon poem, Judith, was written in 
honor of the brilliant young queen, and that this very book 
may have been offered by her as a reward to that one of her 
step-sons who might be the first to understand and repeat it. 
This is a pleasing theory of Mr. Cook’s, and in the absence 
of deffnite knowledg=, we may as well accept it as another. 
And at all events it is pleasant to be told that Alfred, like 
Charlemagne, in early youth was inspired with a love of the 
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national poetry; and he continued through life to recite the 
Saxon books, and especially to learn by heart the Saxon 
poems. He likewise early learned some of the psalms and 
several prayets, contained in a book he kept day and night in 
his bosom, and carried about with him to assist his prayers. 

It is clear then that young Alfred was not wholly lacking in 
opportunities for self-culture, physical, mental, and spiritual. 
But like all men of delicate sensibilities and high ideals, Alfred, 
with better reason than most, chafed under the galling chains 
of destiny, and complained bitterly of his limitations. His 
friend and biographer telJs us: ‘“This he confessed, with many 
lamentations and sighs, to have been one of his greatest diffi- 
culties and impediments in this life, namely, that when he was 
young and had the capacity for learning, he could not find 
teachers; but, when he was more advanced in life, he was 
harassed by so many diseases unknown to all the physicians of 
this island, as well as by internal and external anxieties of 
sovereignty......... that there was no time for reading. But 
yet among the impediments of this present life, from infancy 
up to the present time, and, as I believe, even until his death, 
he continued to feel the same insatiable desire of knowledge, 
and still aspires aftez it.’’ 

Of Alfred’s bodily affliction Asser elsewhere says that ‘‘from 
the twentieth year of his age to the present year, which is his 
fortieth, he has been constantly afflicted with most severe at- 
tacks of an unknown complaint, so that he has not a moment’s 
ease either from suffering the pain which it causes, or from 
the gloom which is thrown over him by the apprehension of 
its coming.’’ We are further told that this calamity was 
brought upon Alfred because in his youth he would not listen 
to petitions which his subjects made to him for help in. their 
necessities. Asser quaintly remarks ‘‘wherefore, seeing that 
a man’s sins must be corrected either in this world or the next, 
the true and righteous Judge was willing that his sin should 
not go unpunished in this world, to the end that he might 
spare him in the world to come.”’ 

But in spite of all limitations of circumstances and bodily 
infirmities young Alfred quietly continued to give himself to 
the getting of those things that have to do with a manly life. 
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He was an assiduous and successful hunter, he was an enthu- 
siastic lover of poetry, he was consumed with an insatiable 
desire for knowledge, and with all humility and sincerity of 
heart he applied himself to religious devotions after the manner 
of so many of the finest spirits of the Middle Ages. While he 
was an exemplary disciple of the mediaeval religion of con- 
templation, it is his glory that he did not withhold his hand 
from the sterner services of the active life. Asser tells us that 
at the battle of Ashdown Ethelred, Alfred’s older brother, 
then king, for a long time remained praying in his tent, while 
Alfred and his followers went forth like a wild boa: against 
the hounds. During these youthful years Alfred, unlike his 
older brother Ethelbold, entered into no conspiracy against 
the king his father; he sought by no indirection to get for 
himself position and power. Like sincere and strong men in 
every age he did the duty of the hour, and did not enter into 
the mad rush after conspicuous position, which brings to 
serious men a weighing sense of responsibility. He no doubt 
realized early in life what he afterwards finely said, that ‘‘you 
need not be solicitous about power nor strive after it. If you 
be wise and good it will follow you, though you should not 
wish it.’’ 

It was such a youth as this who in the twenty-third year of 
his life became King of the West Saxons. Alfred’s reign 
(871-901) may be divided into four periods. The first, the 
period of Danish invasion, extends from 871 to 881; the sec- 
ond, the period of comparative quiet, from 881 to 893; the 
third, the period of renewed strife, from 893 to 897; the 
fourth, the period of peace, from 897 to gor. His literary 
work probably belongs to the second period, the period of 
comparative quiet, from 881 to 893. 

Alfred was all his life cue of the busiest of men. He set 
himself the stupendous task of aclivering his country from 
the ravages of fearful enemies, of giving force to the laws, of 
restoring learning, of reviving education, of raising the church. 
He was by no means a professional and leisured man of letters. 
He was a worker and reformer. He used literature as a means 
to the accomplishment of his work for hiscountrymen. What 
seems to be the beginning of Alfred's efforts at bookmaking is 
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interestingly told by Asser and I may be excused if I quote 
his words somewhat at length. ‘Ona certain day we were 
both of us sitting in the king’s chamber, talking on all kinds 
of subjects, as usual, and it happened that I read to him a 
quotation out of a certain book. He heard it attentively with 
beth his ears, and addressed me with a thoughtful mind, 
showing me at the same moment a book which he carried in 
his bosom, wherein the daily courses and psalms and prayers 
which he had read in his youth, were written, and he com- 
manded me to write the same quotationin that book. Hearing 
this, and perceiving his ingenuous benevolence, and devout de- 
sire of studying the words of divine wisdom, I gave, though in 
secret, boundless thanks to Almighty God, who had implanted 
such a love of wisdom in the king’s heart. But I could not 
find any empty space in that book wherein to write the quota- 
tion, for it was already full of various matters; wherefore I 
made a little delay, principally that I might stir up the bright 
intellect of the king to a higher acquaintance with the divine 
testimonies. Upon his urging me to make haste and write it 
quickly, I said to him, ‘are you willing that I should write 
that quotation on some leaf apart? For it is not certain 
whether we shall find one or more other such extracts which 
will please you; and if that shoula so happen, we shall be glad 
that we have kept them apart.’ ‘Your plen is good,’ said 
he, and I gladly made haste to get ready a sheet, in the be- 
ginning of which I wrote what he bade me; and on that same 
day, I wrote therein, as I had anticipated, no less than three 
other quotations which pleased him; and from that time we 
daily talked together, and found out other quotations which 
pleased him, so that the sheet became full, and deservedly so. 
000000 0c cteeSeee nee eehaes Sheeee He continued to 
learn the flowers collected by certain masters, and to reduce 
them into the form of one book, as he was then able, although 
mixed one with another, until it became almost as large as a 
psalter. This book he called his Enchiridion or Manual, be- 
cause he carefully kept it at hand day and night, and found, 
as he told me, no small consolation therein.’’ 

This book which its royal owner prized so highly has been 
lost to us, but it is just possible that there may be some con- 
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nection between Alfred’s Hand-book and the Middle English 
poem known as the Proverbs of Alfred, which contains many 
plain and wise sayings for the conduct of the every-day life of 
our ancestors. Some of these sayings mav well have come 
from the mouth of the great West-Saxon king, and many of 
them are still found among the commonest proverbs of to-day. 
But whether the Middle English poem has any connection 
with the Hand-bo>k of Alfred or not, it at any rate shows 
clearly the high place Alfred held in English popular tradition 
of the thirteenth century. It was the memory of a ruler who 
loved his subjects as had no other, a min of gentleness and 
power, a king who was at once the father and teacher of his 
people. 

The opening of the poem shows King Alfred surrounded 
by his Witenagemot (the wise men of the realm). ‘‘At Sea- 
ford,’ runs the opening lines of the poem, ‘‘sat many thegns, 
many bishops, and many book-learned men, proud earls, war- 
like knights. There was the eorl Alfrich, who was very 
learned in the law, and also Alfred, the shepherd of the 
Angles, the Angles’ darling, in England he was king. Them 
he began to teach, as ye may hear, how they their life should 
lead. Alfred was avery strong king in England. He was 
king and he was clerk, well he loved God’s work. He was 
wise in word and prudent in works. He was the wisest man 
in England.’’ ‘‘Shepherd of the Angles,’ ‘‘England’s Dar- 
ling,’’ these are popular names for Alfred in the Middle Ages. 

Asser’s account of how Alfred became interested in making 
books and the image of Alfred that has persisted in English 
popular tradition help us on the way to an understanding of 
the real impulses that lay behind his literary efforts. He con- 
ceived learning and literature to be but tools in the hands of 
wise and good men to be used, as Bacon has said, ‘‘for the 
glory of the Creator and the relief of man’s estate.’’ Alfred 
became in a sense a literary man not, I think, primarily, if at 
all, from an artistic impulse, but from what Asser calls ‘‘in- 
genuous benevolence.’’ He was, it is true, a fine-souled man, 
and had a poet’s feeling for the high and beautiful; but the 
writings he has left us give us no reason to believe that he had 
the gift of supreme literary genius—what Keats has named 
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“the gift of fine things said unintentionally.’’ If this great 
old king did not have the supreme gift of genius, he had the 
most useful gift vouchsafed to men on earth—the gift of unerr- 
ing wisdom; wisdom that is not the product of intellect alone, 
but comes out of a full, harmonious character, and at its high- 
est becomes a sort of moral instinct that almost compels a man 
to live his life wisely, just as the natural instinct compels the 
bird to sing its song. And yet however useful this gift of 
wisdom may be and however much it may deserve to be 
praised it can never produce Hamlet or the Divina Commedia. 
But one star differeth from another star in glory, and we may 
be just as grateful to Alfred for his work as we are to Daute 
and Shakspere for theirs. 

Alfred was by temperameat as well by force of circumstances 
primarily not a man of letters, but a reformer, and his interest 
extended to every sphere of life in the England of the ninth 
century. During the first ten or twelve years of his reign he 
was abundantly occupied with the defense of his kingdom 
against Danish invaders. As soon as there came a period of 
comparative quiet he began to apply himself to the betterment 
of the condition of his people. This period of quiet lasted 
little more than a dozen years and it is remarkable how much 
Alfred accomplished during these brief years. In the Preface 
to the Pastoral Care Alfred speaks of the sad condition of his 
country. War had devastated the land, knowledge had fallen 
away, the people had lapsed into ignorance and savagery, the 
clergy had become worldly and inefficient, many ot the monas- 
teries had been destroyed, and with them the schools. The 
educational as well as the religious life of the people depended 
wholly on the church; for the church alone cared for the edu- 
cation of children, and previous to Alfred’s reign the church 
cared only for the education of those who were specially dedi- 
cated to her service. The clergy had become worldly in mind 
and manners, and the church lacked absolutely a moral and 
intellectual basis. Ignorance became widespread. Alfred 
himself says of the condition of things when he came to the 
throne: ‘‘So entirely had knowledge escaped from the English 
people, that there were very few on this side of the Humber 
who could understand their rituals in English, or translate a 
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letter from Latin into English, and I believe that there were 
not many beyond the Humber. There were so few of them 
that I cannot remember a single one south of the Thames 
when I came tothe throne.’’ Alfred found ignorance every- 
where, the church worldly and inefficient, and the great bulk 
of his people living in misery. The cause of the poor was 
languishing. ‘‘For in the whole kingdom the poor, besides 
him, had few or no protectors; for all the powerful and noble 
of that country had turned their thoughts rather to secular 
than to heavenly things. Each was more bent on secular 
matters, to his own profit, than on the public good.”’ 

Alfred took measures to restore christian culture in the 
church, to improve the character of the clergy, and to advance 
the cause of popular education. Old monasteries were rebuilt, 
new ones, majestic and goodly, beyond all the precedents of 
his ancestors, were erected, foreign monks were brought in 
from Mercia, from Wales, and from the Continent. One of 
these was the Welsh monk and scholar Asser, who during 
Alfred’s life time began but never finished a biography of the 
king, a work that hascome down to us,though not in its original 
form. Learned and pious men were put into places of author- 
ity. Schools were established in connection with the monas- 
teries, and they were for the education of those not destined 
for the church as well as for the clergy. Alfred’s wish was 
that all free-born youths, who did not lack the means, should 
learn to read English. His charity began at home; he gave 
his own children that complete education, the lack of which 
he had himself felt so keenly, and his children becarue an 
honor to him. The conduct of his own household and the 
kind of men and women that came from it constitute one of 
the chiefest tributes to Alfred’s character and help to confirm 
the claim that Alfred is the most perfect man of history. 

One of Alfred's first internal improvements may have been 
in the direction of giving his people a better system and ad- 
ministration of law. ‘‘He was a minute investigator of the 
truth in his judgments, especially for the sake of the poor,”’ 
and he also became a law-giver, The oldest monuments of 
English prose are compilations of laws. There was one com- 
pilation as early as the seventh century, and others in the 
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eighth century. Alfred's code was based upon the laws al- 
ready in force, and he was wisely conservative in modifying 
existing laws; but new statutes were added, and these indicate 
an increased power of the kingdom and a growing influence of 
the church. In the introduction and narrative passages the 
writer shows an easy mastery of Anglo-Saxon prose. 

One of Alfred’s ideals for his people was that all free- 
born youths, who had the means, should learn to read En- 
glish. And then his effort was to translate from Latin, the 
world language of that day, into English, for the use of all, the 
most useful books known to him. As Freeman has said 
Alfred ‘‘writes, just as he fights and legislates, with a single 
eye to the good of his people.’’ In his famous Preface to the 
Pastoral Care, writing to his bishops he says: ‘“Therefore it 
seems to me better that we turn into the language that we all 
may understand, certain books that are most needful for all 
men to know, and so we may easily do with God’s help, if we 
the stillness (tranquility) have.’’ ‘‘If we the stillness have.’’ 
Infinitely touching are these words of the noble king, in view 
of all that he had it in his heart to do for the enlightening of 
his people and in view of the wars, the struggles of every 
kind, the shortness and tempestuousness of his life, that pre- 
vented him from accomplishing so much that he might have 
done. 

In order that they might be used by every free-born youth 
in his kingdom Alfred translated into the national language 
four great books current in that age: A Compendious His- 
tory of the World, by a Spaniard named Orosius; the Eccle- 
siastical History of the English, by the Venerable Bede, a priest 
who spent most of his life in the monastery at Jarrow; the 
Consolation of Philosophy, by Boethius a Roman in the days 
of Theodric the Great, who was a good part of his life confined 
in prison; the Pastoral Care, by Pope Gregory the Great. 

The History of the World was written at the suggest- 
ion of St. Augustine and was the first universal history 
ever written. In his translation Alfred omits, abbreviates, 
and adds at will. There are important additions. One of these 
is acomplete description of all the countries in which the 
Teutonic tongue was spoken in Alfred’s time. In spite of its 
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defects this translation served as a manual of history and 
geography from which Alfred’s countrymen might learn much. 
Bede’s Ecclesiastical History was written in England and 
dealt with English history (and legend). It was then and, 
in a way, is still a book of great value. The Consolation of 
Philosophy, the famous work of ‘‘the last of the Romans,’’ as 
Boethius used to be called, was one of those rare, germinal 
books that inspired productive thinking throughout the Middle 
Ages. It influenced Dante greatly, and the esteem in which 
England has held it is evidenced by the fact that translations 
have been made by King Alfred, Chaucer, and Queen Eliza- 
beth. Through these translations many generations of En- 
glishmen have been ‘‘edified and practised in philosophical 
thinking.’’ It was perhaps an inner need as much as a regard 
for the wants of his people that impelled Alfred to translate 
this work. As Ten Brink says: ‘‘We can imagine with what 
feelings, in the evening of his eventful life, the manly heart 
of the great Saxon king absorbed those noble teachings of 
antiquity on the worthlessness of earthly happiness, on the 
supreme good, on the wise man’s duty of composure in the 
struggle of life; and how he felt impelled to reveal this treas- 
ure to his people.’’ So far as we know Alfred’s last literary 
work was the translation of Gregory’s Pastoral Care, which 
contains instruction in conduct and doctrine for all bishops. 
Of all his translations this follows the original most closely 
and is most carefully done. For it he wrote a long Preface, 
the historical value of which is inestimable. 

Most of Alfred’s translation was merely paraphrase. He 
omitted, abbreviated, and added to serve his ownends. He 
had great difficulty in understanding the Latin texts, and he 
certainly made use of the monks and scholars whom he col- 
lected about him, in his efforts to get at the meaning of his 
original. Not bound by the slavish purpose to translate liter- 
ally, his style especially in the larger additions to his originals, 
became free and characteristic, and these works of Alfred are 
the best representatives we have of early Anglo-Saxon prose. 
While crude prose had been written before his day, he may 
well be called ‘‘The Father of English Prose.’’ His deeds as 
well as these literary efforts helped to establish and develop 
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the language, and prepared the way for the nervous, vigorous 
style of the English chronicle at its best, and the conspicuous 
clearness and graceful finish of Aelfric’s homilies 

While Alfred’s writings are historically of the first import- 
ance, intrinsically they do not have high literary value. 
Alfred has, of course, written nothing that has become an 
English classic. He was not to any considerable extent even 
what Mr. John Morley has somewhere called ‘‘a contributor 
to the universal stock of enduring wisdom.’’ But we 
revere the name of Alfred because he was one of the finest 
spirits, one of the most perfect characters, and one of the most 
useful men, who have yet appeared in our world. 

The thousandth anniversary of the close of the distinguished 
career of King Alfred the Great is being marked in one way 
or another throughout the English speaking world. This 
celebration is not intended to be a mere empty memorial. 
May I not in conclusion, with perfect sincerity and without a 
tinge of cant, remind you, young men of the English race, in- 
heritors of English institutions, thought, and literature, of 
which Alfred was a mighty founder and builder, that you 
have in this great English king a ‘‘model as well as a mem- 
ory?’ Let me draw attention to some of the principles that 
seem to have governed Alfred’s life. 

(1) Power is never good unless he be good that has it. No 
man is better for his power; but if he be good it is from his 
virtues that he is good. From his virtues he becomes worthy 
of power, if he be worthy of it at all. You need not be solic- 
itous about power nor strive after it at all. If you be wise 
and good, it will follow you, though you should not wish it. 
Ah, Wise One! thou knowest that greed and the possession of 
this earthly power never were pleasing to me, nor did I ever 
earnestly desire this earthly kingdom—save that I desired 
tools and materials to do the work that it was commanded me 
to do. This was that I might guide and wield wisely the 
authority committed to me. 

(2) Ah, my soul, one evil is stoutly to be shunned—the 
desire of false glory and of unrighteous power, and of immod- 
erate fame of good deeds above all other people. Glory of 
this world! Why do foolish men with a false voice call thee 
glory? Thou art not so. 
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(3) This Ican now truly say, that I have willed to live 
worthily the while I have lived, and after my life to leave to 
the men that come after me a remembering of me in good 
works. 

We live in a part of the English speaking world, where 
Alfred’s ancient ideals of civilization have not yet been real- 
ized; where many free-born youths cannot read the English 
language; where our laws are not always in force; where the 
battle for right political, religious, and educational ideals 
demands of high-minded men the same moral earnestness and 
enthusiasm for humanity that made of Alfred a willing and 
untiring worker. Amid all the cross purposes and warring 
voices about us, amid the heartsoreness that comes from seeing 
sham, pretense, and demagoguery of many kinds prosper 
among us for a season, amid the heartsickness that arises out 
of the wide-spread failure to covet the best things, yea, amid 
all ‘‘the impediments of this present life,’’ let you and me 
learn from the example of Alfred that he is greatest who 
serves greatest, that he is most useful who does the most 
needed work, that we had best not desire the immoderate 
fame even of good deeds, that we need not be solicitous about 
power nor strive after it, for if we be wise and good it will 
follow us, though we should not wish it, that the only con- 
scious ambition worthy of a wise and good man is just the 
ambition Alfred described when he said: ‘‘I have willed to 
live worthily the while I have lived, and after my life to leave 
to the men that come after me a remembering of me in good 
works,”’ 


King Alfred as Statesman. 


By WILLIAM KENNETH Boyp, A. M 


In the south of England, nearly in sound of the sea, there 
lies the old and venerable city of Winchester. In its streets 
the Keltic minstrels sang their ballads. its people knew the 
methods of the Roman tax gatherer, and in time it became one 
of the centers of the new industrial life of the later Middle 
Ages. In the cathedral many Saxon and Norman monarchs 
were anointed and near the town Charles the Second dreamed 
to build a palace and gardens which should rival the Tuilleries. 
Among the ceremonies this little city, to-day of only 16,000 
people, has known, none could be more impressive than those 
that occurred on the 18th, roth, and 20th of last September. 
Then there came together men great in church and state, 
representatives of the universities of England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, India, Australia, and America to visit its antiquities and 
to commemorate the millenial of King Alfred. The celebra- 
tion thus begun has since extended to all parts of the British 
Empire, to all English speaking people. The modern English- 
man is little given to hero worship, and in honoring a man 
whose labor was done long before the English constitution 
was well developed or had received that influence most vital of 
all in its growth, there is something very significant. 

A great change is being wrought in the life of the English 
nation. It is losing its insularity and becoming more cosmo- 
politan. That self-consciousness which makes one avoid visible 
signs of joy and sorrow is on the decline. A return is at hand 
to that freedom of expression and sincerity of action which 
characterized the life of the Middle Ages. Back of this is the 
fact that England is girding her loins to a new task and duty, 
that welding of mother country and colonies, then of all 
English speaking people which seems necessary if Saxon 
institutions are to perform the mission for which they are 
fitted. In such a time, what could be more appropriate than 
a reverent and loving review of those men who have made our 
mother-land distinct among the nations, have helped, each 
according to his talents, to work out her great destiny ? 
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Among such men there stands, first in time, first in ideal, 
he who alone of all English Kings has been called ‘‘great,’’ 
the man who best embodies that mental and moral nature 
which is the goal of our civilization. For Alfred did not win 
his title of honor by doing one thing supremely well, but on 
account of several works well completed. Triumphant in war, 
successful in the direction of education and culture, wise and 
beneficent in the administration of government, no one of 
these labors was so wrought that it overshadowed or was 
detrimental in influence to the other. He was a man of even 
temper and balanced intellect, sober, courageous, industrious, 
and patient. An examination of the life and work of sucha 
personage must always be profitable to students of human 
nature and human society. 

Alfred belonged to the royal line of Wessex and his ancestry 
may be traced back to those primeval days when vikings and 
gods mingle in images cim and shadowy as the mists of the 
seas they sailed. Yet little is known of his early life. He 
was born in the year 849. His father, Aethelwulf, was King. 
At four Alfred was sent to Rome, remained there three years 
and was hallowed to be King by Pope LeoIV. His education 
consisted in memorizing, orally, the ballads of the people. At 
twelve he made the acquaintance of books, which was due to 
his mother’s direction. His amusement was the chase, a dis- 
tinctive English sport. When twenty, he married a princess 
of Mercia. During these years there are evidences of that 
strange conflict between passion and soberness, asceticism and 
worldly desire which was so common to the medizval mind. 
The culmination of this battle of the spirit was on his marriage 
day, when he was attacked by a dreadful and incurable malady 
which tormented him until the last seven years of his life. 
After the reigns of his father and three elder brothers, he 
became King at the early age of twenty-two and ruled till his 
death, October 28, gor. 

The England of Alfred was far different from the Engl«nd 
of to-day or that of the later Middle Ages, politically and 
socially. Out of the confusion of the Saxon conquest there 
emerged seven petty Kingdoms which were united under the 
hegemony of Ecgbehrt, the West Saxon King. A confederacy 
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if not a monarchy might have developed, but the invasion of 
a foreign foe, the Danes, interrupted whatever national unity 
there was at work. These pirates of early Europe began 
expeditions of plunder on the English coast in the time of 
Ecgbehrt. A love of the country developed among them, and 
soon they came in large numbers for conquest and permanent 
settlement. First Northumbria, then East Anglia submitted, 
and the King of Mercia was forced to pay tribute. Only 
Wessex, to which Sussex and Kent had been annexed, re- 
mained independent. It was the work of Alfred to maintain 
and protect this Kingdom, only a small portion of the island, 
and by securing it against the foreign foe, make it the head of 
a reunited England. 

Before his coronation Alfred displayed those elements of 
leadership that made him a national hero. He is more prom- 
inent in the early Danish wars than his brother, the King. 
At Ashdown, in Hampshire, he charged a hill occupied by the 
Danes and held it in the face of odds till King Aethelred sent 
re-enforcements. The Danes quickly recovered, and fought 
five successive battles in as many weeks. Aethelred was slain 
and Alfred succeeded him as King of the disheartened Saxons. 
He carried the war into Northumberland, where the fighting 
was most ferocious. In parts of Durham the hills are still 
marked with artificial caves, called Daneholes, which sheltered 
the peasants from the foe. Then Rollo, the rover, attacked 
the coast. Alfred bought peace with ships and Rollo sailed to 
France and founded Normandy. The center of war then 
shifted to the south and so great was the public distress that 
church property was confis-ated to meet expenses. After 
seven years of fighting a great battle was fought, the Saxons 
were defeated, and the Kingdom of Wessex collapsed. Alfred 
and his friends were compelled to hide among the marshes of 
Somersetshire. Minstrels loved to tell how the throneless 
monarch was scolded by the peasant woman for burning her 
cakes, how he divided his last loaf with a beggar, and how St. 
Cuthbert promised speedy deliverance from misfortune. 

A reaction took place. The people of Devon rose and 
defeated a Danish army in 878. By Easter of the same year, 
Alfred had collected a new army, with which he marched from 
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Athelny in Somersetshire along the Wiltshire hills to Eding- 
ton. Here a battle was fought, the Danes were defeated, and 
a treaty was made at Chippenham, not Wednor, as usually 
stated. The invaders were baptized, Alfred kept Wessex and 
Western Mercia, the rest of England was erected into a 
Dane-law under the nominal leadership of Alfred. This was 
a decisive event in English history. It meant that the Danes 
should not conquer, but gradually be absorbed into the superior 
civilization of the Saxon. Moreover Alfred came out of the 
struggle with enlarged territory, the only English power on 
the island. All Saxons now looked to him for government 
and protection. Ecgberht had united England by conquest, 
Alfred regained its lost unity by delivering it from the hand 
of the savage. One of the earliest records of the word 
‘*English’’ is in the treaty of Chippenham and Alfred is the 
first King called Rex Saxonum in the chronicles. 

Tradition has so hallowed the memory of Alfred the man 
that his labors as King have been greatly obscured. The 
defeat of the Danes was enough to rank him high among 
English heroes. His reconstruction of Saxon society marks 
him as a man of statesmanlike ideas. He was not an inno- 
vator, rather was he a conservator and modifier of existing 
institutions. In one case only, the protection of England 
from repeated invasions, he established a policy entirely new 
in England’s history. 

The weakness of the Saxons had been in the character of 
their army, the fyrd, a general levy of militia at times of 
special danger. During the war Alfred tried to organize this 
into a permanent standing army, but failed. After the war he 
applied himself to the task more successfully. One-half of the 
fyrd was made into a permanent guard, the other half was 
sent to the fields to care for the grain and other products. 
Such was the beginning of the English standing army. To 
resist new migrations from the north, Alfred built new ships— 
not transports, as were those of the Danish navy, but ships of 
anew model, planned by himself—narrower and double the 
length of the Danish and impelled by sixty instead of twenty 
rowers. With this fleet he defeated a band of Vikings in 885 
and in 893 the great Hastings was forced to retreat by having 
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the course of the river Lea turned from him. Thus England 
was the first modern nation to develop a navy. 

More effective on the life of the people were Alfred's reforms 
in institutions of justice and administration. The hundreds 
and other local units, the pre-eminent strength of the Anglo- 
Saxon system, had heen disorganized and weakened by war 
and their integrity was now threatened by the growth of the 
aristocracy and private jurisdictions, so natural after a period 
of war and popular suffering. To re-establish justice he made 
journeys through his Kingdom, heard the grievances of the 
people, and removed officers at will. This probably lead to a 
system of circuit judges similar to the missi of Charlemagne 
and the later itinerant justices of Henry II. Then he went 
one step further—restricted the individuality of the local offices 
by appointing sheriffs and aldermen instead of the old popular 
election. He realized the necessity of welding people and 
King and his solution of the problem was worked out on the 
same lines as those of the greatest European statesmen. 

This leads us to consider a larger phase of that period in 
England's history and its bearing on later social and political 
conditions. The ancient Germanic nobility was one of blood, 
but in the age of Alfred the distinction of birth was giving 
way to one more elastic; in place of the eorls there appear the 
thegns, a class based on personal service to the King. This 
personal service depended on land-tenure, though the propor- 
tion of the two was never settled. Here are the elements of 
that form of society which we call Feudalism. But the bind- 
ing element was lacking, a private contract between the lord 
and his man. It remained for the Norman conquest to intro- 
duce this peculiar Roman idea and English teudalism emerged. 
Saxon England may then be taken as the best illustration of 
those institutions which grew out of economic conditions 
common to Europe from the fourth to the tenth century, when 
they all fell before one special group of institutions which 
emanated from ancient Rome, and Feudalism emerged as the 
result. 

The great weakness of Saxon society was its failure to 
develop a strong executive. Yet here Alfred is such an excep- 
tion to the rule that his character as a monarch has often been 
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misinterpreted. In his laws there first appears a distinct 
conception of the King’s peace. The King’s wergeld is greater 
than ever before and treason ‘‘makes one liable in life and all 
that he has.’’ This increase of royal authority was aided by 
a great social and economic transition then taking place. The 
folk land, that land which was administered according to the 
methods in force in the age of communal ownership, was being 
identified with the King’s personal domain. For this reason 
the Witan of Alfred meets less frequently than in previous 
reigns and appears rather as an advisory than a legislative 
body. ‘The dignity and majesty of the executive were devel- 
oped by Alfred as by no other Saxon monarch. 

His statesmanship is no less remarkable for the elasticity of 
the whole social and economic conditions which he fostered. 
In early German society the clan or extended family was the 
organ of justice, religious faith, and the director of economic 
activity. As the clan and family relation gave way to the 
state, as primitive ideas of law and order were supplanted 
by those of a definite political system, the conception of the 
new authority was more or less vague and its field of action 
likewise undefined. In such a period of transition, what 
more natural than that new alliances, religious, social, eco- 
nomic and even political in nature, should be formed to do 
the work of decadent institutions and then, when definite 
and modern forms of government were established, disappear? 
These peculiar organizations, the guilds, make their appear- 
ance in England in the eighth century and their development 
was encouraged by the intermixture of Saxons, Britons and 
Danes. On the continent these associations were everywhere 
forbidden and persecuted. Charlemagne and his successors, 
by a series of capitularies, interfered with all kinds of unions, 
and scourging, nose-slitting, and banishment were penalties 
for joining any associations, especially those where members 
were bound by oaths. The Saxon Kings, on the other hand, 
recognized and sanctioned the guilds. One of Alfred’s laws 
states, that when one who has no paternal relatives commits 
murder, one-third of the wergeld shall be paid by the maternal 
relatives, one-third by the ‘‘gegildan,’’ the other third by the 
man himself. If the offender has no maternal relatives, the 
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“‘gegildan’’ pay one-half, for the other half ‘‘let him flee.’’ 
This is an excellent example of how guild life supplanted the 
old and decadent clau relationship. 

Another evidence of the elastic character of English life is 
the speedy revival of wealth. Though the country had been 
subject to the hand of the despoiler and once at least church 
property had been confiscated for the public welfare, wealth 
was quickly regained. London was rebuilt, public works were 
begun, gifts were sent to Rome and to India, and one-half of 
the state revenue was devoted to the church and education. 
The type of citizenship that Alfred wished to develop was one 
of service and self-help. He opened the ranks of nobility to 
the ceorl and the merchant who made three successful voyages. 
He allowed slavery to exist, but provided for the freedom of 
his servants after his death. In his laws the first signs of 
entail are found and the authority of the nobles as well as 
that of the King are confirmed. He thus stands for that 
conservative type of administration which bases itself on old 
customs, but recognizes and adjusts itself to new conditions, 
the great strength of English and American life. And greater 
than this was that sense of political and social unity given by 
his wise and vigorous rule, which England never entirely lost, 
even during the Norman conquest or the anarchy which 
followed. 

No survey of Alfred’s reign would be complete without 
considering his relations to that strongest of social and political 
institutions, the Medizval Church. Until recently English 
historians have been so occupied in justifying by precedents 
the conduct of an unscrupulous monarch in an unjust and 
inexcusable divorce plea, that their eyes have been blind to 
real facts and conditions in the early English Church. As late 
as the thirteenth century, that century when modern states 
and political ideals develop, the greatest English lawyer of his 
time cited the Pope of Rome as the common judge of every 
Englishman. How strong, then, must have been the influence 
of the Roman See in the days of Germanic missions, when all 
pagan tribes substituted for the gods of their cults the new 
Deity preached unto them by Papal missionaries? Yet one 
obscurantist has written a book to s!jow that the early mis 
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sionaries of Saxon England came from the East, not from 
Rome, and a learned and honored American Bishop has 
written the preface! Yet the forms of worship in the English 
church were of Roman origin. Bede, the first English scholar, 
was Roman in his sympathies, no people were so loyal and 
devoted to the Popes as the Saxon nobility, and the Bishop of 
St. Peter’s diocese never hesitated to make his influence felt 
in Saxon politics. As early as the eighth century Peter’s 
Pence, a Papal tax, was annually paid by the devout Saxons. 
Nor is Alfred an exception to this common devotion to Rome. 
He was hallowed, when a child, by Pope Leo to become King, 
he sent alms every year to Rome, Gregory’s Pastoral Care 
was among his translations, and Saxon monasteries were 
revived and purified on Roman principles 

This leads us, in conclusion, to inquire what conception of 
government lay behind the work of Alfred? What were his 
ideas of man’s relation to society and his justification of civil 
and political institutions? The answer may be found first of 
all in an examination of his occupations and expenses. One- 
half his services, bodily and mentally, he dedicated to God, 
‘by night and by day, voluntarily, and with all his might.’’ 
He therefore showed himself a minute investigator of the 
truth in all his judgments, gave amply to the poor and directed 
translations of scripture, religious literature, and revived the 
monasteries. One-half the income of the realm was also 
devoted to God’s work, one portion to the poor, a second to 
the new monasteries he founded, a third to his school, and a 
fourth to all neighboring monasteries and to the churches in 
Wales, Cornwall, Gaul, Armorica, Northumbria and Ireland. 
Next, opening his laws, we find them prefaced with the Deca- 
logue and selections from the Gospels; and the first principles of 
religion are stated and required side by side with secular obli- 
gations. Here begins the English state church, that alliance 
of the secular and the holy so closely related to the history of 
civil liberty. Asa result, there has been, to use the language 
of Pearson, a thousand years of conflicting jurisdictions, divine 
theories of Kingship contending with popular charters, rules 
of marriage as a sacrament with those of marriage as a con- 
tract, civil law against criminal law. All these things attest 
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how strongly this conception has worked in the very elements 
of our modern life. Strange as the theocratic idea seems to 
us, it is the noblest and grandest conception of life revealed to 
us in all history. Human justice a copy of Divine justice, 
duty to man a duty to God, obligation to the powers that be 
because they are ordained of God; Truth, not cheap success 
on earth, as the end of all government. This Saxon and 
Medizeval ideal is also that of Plato. It failed, because it was 
worked out not by philosophers, but by imperfect men. Once 
again in the seventeenth century it was revived by the Puritan 
and saved England from despotism and vice and created a New 
England in America. Again the ideal failed in its working 
because justice was not tempered with mercy. Yet this con- 
ception, clearly expressed by Alfred in his life and his laws, 
must ever live in the hearts of the Anglo-Saxon if he shall 
keep his individuality among the nations. Inseparable from 
it is that exalted sense of duty and service which has made 
possible the best that England has done or will ever do, so 
well expressed in the words of Alfred: ‘‘This I can truly say, 
that I have desired to live worthily while I lived and after my 
life to leave to the men that should be after me a remembrance 
in good works.’’ Now, ten centuries since his life ended, 
tribute is everywhere paid to his character and good works, 
and men and women will still treasure them for as many 
centuries to come. 














A New Equality. 
By Wii11aM I. CRANFORD, PH. D. 


Regardless of the ‘‘self-evident’’ truth ‘“That all men are 
created equal,’’ and notwithstanding the repeated attempts of 
countless reformers to make them so, men still seem to be very 
far from being equal. Side by side with the all-pervading 
uniformity of nature, there appears a vast variety in outer 
manifestation. Inequality of some sort is one of the essential 
conditions of the reality and existence of all finite things as 
such. Men, in order to be men, must be finite, and each, in 
order that he may be himself and not another, must be unequal 
to every other. Men must differ if they be at all. 

But on the other hand, it is equally true that all things 
within the bounds of reality are in some respects identical. In 
order for a man to be a man, he must, in some senses and in 
some ways, be equal to and like every other man. Not to be 
equal in some respects to every other man would be to be no 
man at all; yea, it would be to be nothing at all. But as we 
look out upon nature and the world of things about us, it is 
usually the differences and the inequalities that strike us first 
and with most force. To the casual observer, the great diver- 
sity and variety in the world seem most prominent. To the 
superficial observer who goes for the first time into a foreign 
country, the differences between the foreigners and the people 
of his own country, in their general appearance, in their man- 
ners, and in their modes of life, seem to him to be very great. 
It is only as one begins to look more closely and comes to see 
more deeply into the real nature of things about one, that one 
begins to realize more fully the great likenesses and uniform- 
ities of nature, of things and of men. The beginner in natural 
science, when he first looks out upon his field, is bewildered by 
the great variety of objects and processes to be investigated. 
To him there are many things and many ways in which these 
behave. In short, to the beginner, there are many kinds of 
things and many kinds of deeds—a great variety of objects 
and of actions; but to the man who has delved deep and looked 
far down into the heart of things, and who has traced their 
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actions far back toward their beginnings, these differences 
grow dimmer and of less importance, until we hear the fore- 
most men of science talk about reducing all things to one thing 
and all processes to one process. 

It is of the very nature of knowledge, as it grows deeper 
and looks farther inward, as it approaches more and more 
toward central truth, as it goes farther and farther toward 
inner completion, for it to become more and more comprehen- 
sive, more and more unifying, for it to tend more and more to 
reduce all differences to likenesses, to reduce all inequalities to 
some kind of equality. While on the other hand, it is equally 
of the very nature of knowledge, as it looks more and more to 
the external, to become more and more extensive, more and 
more diversifying, for it to reveal more and more of differences 
and to behold more and more of inequalities. Differences and 
inequalities are, therefore, just as real and just as ineradicable 
as are likenesses and equalities; but the former are more 
external and superficial while the latter are more internal and 
centerward. 

It is of the nature of reality to develop in both of these 
respects and in both of these directions. As reality unfolds 
itself it manifests more and more of diversity, of variety; as it 
enfolds itself, as it develops more and more internally, it finds 
more and more of likeness and equality. So much for the 
principle. Now for its application to a limited sphere in prac- 
tical life. 

Many efforts at reform in the realm of human civilization 
have been failures because of the misapprehension or the non- 
apprehension of this principle, beth on the part of the reformer 
and on that of those he intended to reform. Too much effort, 
it seems to me, has been wasted in striving to remove external 
differences and to wipe out external inequalities; while too 
little has been done to make men conscious of their inner 
likenesses and lack of differences. External differences not 
only remain but ever increase. The inequalities of external 
circumstances and conditions belong to the essential nature of 
human existence; and they will continue to exist and will 
multiply in number as man and his civilization develop. Nor 
is this to be greatly regretted. On the other hand, the over- 
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effort to remove or to cover up external inequalities may 
sometimes result in a partial seeming success; but usually, if 
not always, this is done at the expense of a more important 
inner equality. This is always to be deplored. The over- 
effort to remove external inequalities frequently makes men 
only the more conscious of their differences. The effort to 
make men externally equal is deservedly a failure. The poor 
we shall always have with us, and the rich are not inclined to 
vacate in our favor. Both will, it is to be hoped, remain. 
Nor will the pretensions of the demagogue against the wealthy 
or the efforts of the sincere statesman for the relief of the poor 
ever result in establishing equality in the distribution of exter- 
nal goods. No legislative enactment can ever annihilate wealth 
or prevent poverty. Too much effort has already been devoted 
to both of these undertakings. 

Nor will the differences among men ever be reduced to that 
of inequalities in the amounts of their possessions simply. 
Other inequalities ever have been, nor do they seem to be 
growing less or fewer. There ever have been and will continue 
to be ‘‘hewers of wood and drawers of water.’’ These not 
only will be but must be. The day is a long way off, perhaps 
too far ever to come, when man can execute his will without 
exercising his muscles. Science is yet far from making it 
possible for man to live on the earth by merely pressing but- 
tons. Even now, where great and complex results are obtained 
by the mere pressing of a button, immense and manifold 
muscular efforts are required to put the button and other 
necessary apparatus into the required relation. Old Earth is 
still our mother and from her we are yet compelled to get our 
sustenance, and in the sweat of somebody’s brow we must still 
eat our bread. If this be a curse, it is one that will remain so 
long as men eat bread. The demand for muscular work may 
continue to grow less and less; but as the muscles come to do 
less, they are so weakened that more effort is required to 
accomplish the same external results; so that, as civilization 
advances, it is altogether doubtful if it requires any less energy 
to live. At any rate it is true that those who actually do the 
labor that makes and prepares the food and the clothing and 
the furnishings for those who do not so labor, do not stand 
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outwardly any more nearly equal to those for whom they labor 
than other such did in days long gone by. Many among the 
profoundest thinkers and keenest observers, when questioned 
as to the real superiority of the life of the modern working 
man over that of the artisan of some centuries ago, reply with 
a dubious shake of the head. There are real and solid grounds 
for doubt as to whether the working men and women of today 
are any nearer to any worthy ideal of life than were their 
fellows of some centuries back. This age of machinery, of 
steam and electricity, finds the working man actually possess- 
ing more of the world’s external goods, more of the means to 
a worthy life, more of the furnishings for a high and comfort- 
able existence, but it is very doubtful whether it finds him any 
nearer to an equality with the owuer of the machine which he 
manipulates. 

This is a great industrial and commercial age, and we pro- 
fess to honor the men who are doing the world’s work. The 
man who can bring things to pass is the hero of theday. The 
men who bore through our mountains and tunnel beneath our 
cities and give us great highways of travel and of traffic, the 
men who construct great systems of communication between 
cities and between continents, the men who organize great 
combinations of industrial enterprises, the men who build 
great structures for the housing of these, these are the men 
who are counted when we reckon up those who do the world’s 
work; but these are not classed, either by themselves or by 
others, with those who put down cross-ties and lay on rails 
and drive spikes, nor with those who handle picks and shovel 
dirt, nor with the men who erect poles and climb them and 
put up wires. The man in the office is yet quite a distance 
from the one who carries the hod or who handles the trowel. 
And in external circumstance and condition, these classes are 
never likely to become equal. In the amount of external 
things possessed and controlled, they are getting no nearer 
together. 

The same holds true in the realm of learning. The great 
majority of the great mass of humanity know more than they 
ever did in any time past, but they are farther from knowing 
all that is known than they ever were before; and there is no 
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hope that the great majority of mankind will ever come into 
anything like complete possession of the great mass of facts 
known. There will never be equality in the realm of external 
knowledge. We will always have the ignorant and the 
learned. At any rate equality along this line is too far off to 
wait for, if not too far off to work for. These external equal- 
ities are not desirable, and if desirable, they are not possible; 
so that any striving to make men externally equal is a vain 
striving, and therefore worse than merely vain, in that it 
delays the bringing about of the only desirable and possible 
equality. This desirable and possible equality is not an exter- 
nal and quantitative equality, but it is one that is internal and 
qualitative. This is an equality that ought to be and that 
ought to be striven for. It is one that, perhaps, already is 
far more nearly than we are accustomed to suppose; and what 
we need most to do is to open our eyes to it and to live ina 
fuller consciousness of it. What I mean is this: that in the 
inner intentions and purposes for which men live and strive, 
they are perhaps far more nearly equal than they suppose. In 
all that makes life significant, in all that fills it with meaning, 
in all that we inwardly strive for, in all that finally satisfies, 
men are, perhaps, after all not so unequal as we are accus- 
tomed to think. If we could ouly once come fully heart to 
heart, instead of face to face, with our fellows, we might more 
often see ourselves in our brothers’ keeping. There is a 
blindness in our nature that prevents our seeing and appre- 
ciating the lives of those outside a very limited circle of which 
we are the center. As soon as the lettering of the external 
language becomes a little changed, we pass on without making 
any effort to read the story written within. If we have 
become accustomed to wield the pen, when we see a brother 
wielding the pick, we pass him by and make no effort to read 
the story he is writing. If we have »ecome accustomed to 
live among books, we pass by the man of affairs and make no 
effort to look into the inner meaning of his life. If we are of 
the so-called educated, the unlettered man is a mystery to us 
known only enough to be pitied. If we live in a mansion and 
in a city, the cabin far back in the country shuts in a life too 
foreign to be of interest to us. 
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Now the point in all this paper is just this: If we wait till 
all our fellows have entered externally into our circle before 
we find fellowship with them, we must pass out from among 
them without ever having lived with them. All who have 
thought of it will acknowledge that the value of life depends 
very largely on its being shared with our fellow-men. To live 
at all worthily is to live with others, sharing each other’s 
goods and ills. And all are no doubt willing to acknowledge 
that, in addition to keeping alive, they are striving to do 
something to lift the humanity that is below them up to a 
level with themselves in order that it and they may share 
together a better life. But if we wait until we all live in 
mansions, or all in cottages, or all in cabins; if we wait until 
we are all clothed in ‘purple and fine linen,’’ or all in serge 
and worsted, or all in jeans and blue denim; if we wait until 
we all do the same kind of work, till we all read the same 
books, till we have all accumulated the same amount of money; 
in short, if we wait until we have become externally equal, we 
shall live a narrow life to the end without ever having come 
into companionship with the majority of those about us. 

We all long for acquaintance and companionship with heroes. 
We seek for them in history, in song and in story. They are 
the life of literature, the impelling power that draws us into 
books. We count no hour lost that is spent in the company 
of a great man. But what is it that makes a man reaiiy great? 
What is it that we really worship in the hero? It is, ia short, 
his devotion to a worthy ideal. It is his willing choice of 
suffering for another. That man who willingly accepts pain 
that he might have avoided, and accepts it in order that 
another may escape it or some other and thereby live better, 
is to that extent a genuine hero. Nothing greater than this 
can be found in any man How often do we pass men and 
women devoted to this ideal without ever aiscovering their 
equality with the best! It may be that if our eyes were only 
open to the vision, we might often behold the same maternal 
devotion that made Mary immortal. If we could only look 
more deeply into the innermost souls of those about us, we 
might often see visions of self-sacrifice and devotion that 
would surprise us—visions that would make us yearn for com- 
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panionship with the lives in which such deeds are enacted. If 
we could only look into the secret chambers of the hearts of 
those about us, both those above us and those below us, we 
might often see the same ends, the same plans, the same inner 
intentions, the same perplexities, the same hopes and the same 
fears occupying and ruling the lives of all. And in so doing we 
might find a breadth of life and a companionship that now we 
miss. After all, this is what men and women need and long 
for; namely, to have that which is most significant to them 
seen and recognized at its full value. If the rich and the poor 
could only see each other as they are and see how much alike 
they are within their innermost hearts; if the employer and 
the employee could only look at each other as they look at 
themselves and see how both have ultimately the same ends 
and aims in view; if the learned and the ignorant could each 
know the perplexities of the other, and could each see how 
alike he is to the other; in short, if all could only see all in 
their inner equality, they would hate and fear each other less 
because of their outer differences. Indeed, I believe if we 
could all come to see the good there is in others as we see it in 
ourselves, we should feel much less the burdens of our 
inequalities. 








Character of the Early Virginia Trade. 


The earliest form which the trade of Virginia took was a 
monopoly in the hands of those who projected the settlement. 
The London Company, however, were only partially success- 
ful in their attempts to exclude unlicensed traders. In 1616 the 
older policy was somewhat relaxed. Then it was recognized 
that external traders might come to the colony; but the Com- 
pany took large measures to furnish the people with all the 
commodities which were needed. To carry out this plan they 
founded a Magazine, as it was called, which was a stock of 
goods sent to Virginia in the hands of an agent called the Cape 
Merchant. He was expected to sell the goods at rates fixed 
by law, and to buy in return tobacco from the colonists at 
rates similarly established. ‘The Company were not able to 
live up to the full import of their action in removing the re- 
strictions on trade. They were alarmed when they saw other 
traders coming into the colony, competing with their Cape 
Merchant ina disadvantageous way, and they undertook to 
forbid the trade altogether to the interlopers. In this attempt 
they were largely unsuccessful. They held less and less hold 
on the trade of the colony till the repeal of the charter in 1624 
threw open the trade in theory, as it had already become in 
practice, to all who chose to enter. 

The trade of Virginia now took on the character which it 
kept all the rest of the colonial period. There had already 
come to the place a number of ship captains with cargoes of 
miscellaneous goods. These men represented European busi- 
ness houses, either as owners or as agents. They came into 
the Virginia rivers, traded with the inhabitants who were 
scattered at wide intervals along these rivers, till they had 
disposed of their cargoes, and then returned to their homes 
with the quantities of tobacco they had received in exchange. 
This form of trade had many disadvantages; but the chief of 
them was, perhaps, the difficulty of collecting debts due from 
the planters. It was not always possible to sell for cash, and 
this brought the trader into the credit system. Such debts 
were secured by mortgages on the growing tobacco crop. It 
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would frequently happen that a p/anter would have more than 
one creditor, and then there would be competition to see which 
of the two should get the first chance at the crop. The 
traders, in order to meet this condition, formed the habit of 
leaving powers of attorney with certain inhabitants of the 
colony, with instructions to sue for the debts at the earliest 
necessary moment. Thus trade got another form than the 
first. It came about that the London owner came less fre- 
quently to Virginia, and that he left his affairs more and 
more in the hands of others. Loading a ship with goods he 
would send them in charge of a trusted captain to Virginia. 
Sometimes the ship would be owned by the merchant, but 
more frequently it would be merely chartered by him for the 
voyage. In the latter case the merchant might take out the 
charter in his own name, but he expected to get back the 
charter-money in freights paid by the planter. If it chanced 
that he did not get enough tobacco to load the ship he lost by 
the operation. The latter fact made the merchants rather 
cautious about sending ships; and it frequently resulted that 
not enough vessels were sent to carry home the crop, in which 
case freights went to a high figure. 

There was much indirection in this trade. The London 
merchant was not ordinarily a merchant, except as he bought 
and sold tobacco. The goods which he sent back to the colony 
were bought by him from various dealers. They were paid 
for by himself and charged to the Virginian. If they were 
sent in excess of funds realized from the tobacco received, it 
was at the risk of the merchant. On the other hand the agent 
of the merchant was not a trader, that is he was not the keeper 
of astore. He was little more than an attorney charged to 
keep his eye on the merchant’s debts inthe colony. He made 
collections, when the debtors did not remit promptly enough, 
and he gave advice as to the financial responsibility of individ- 
ual planters. He also might look after the interests of his 
employer to the extent of turning new custom to him. Wil- 
liam Fitzhugh, who was a lawyer, seems to have been acting 
in all of these capacities. At other times the agent appeared 
as a buyer of tobacco for the London merchant. The planter 
had his dealings directly with the merchant. He sent to the 
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latter an order for goods along with his consignment of to- 
bacco. The system brought all the evils of long credits, large 
profits, bickerings over accounts, a facility for overreaching 
on each side of the ocean, and it precluded the establishment 
of a strong trading class in the colony. 

The last of these evils was most far-reaching. It gave, 
indeed, a more cosmopolitan cast to colony trade, because it 
brought each planter into close contact with London firms. 
It may have given, also, a certain modish turn to colony dress 
and manners, but it prevented the establishment of towns in 
Virginia, confirmed the tendency to agricultural life, and left 
the Virginia trade permanently at the mercy of distributing 
points foreign to its own borders. As a result the oldest 
colony in America remained throughout the colonial period 
without a metropolis, and without the social utilities of urban 
life. 

‘‘Why,’’ we may ask, ‘‘did not large traders develop?’ It 
was not, as some have thought, on account of a social preju- 
dice against trade asacalling. Both of the Byrds and Wiiiam 
Fitzhugh were traders, and all of them were men of the best 
social influence. Many of the most prominent men of the 
colony were likewise engaged. Neither was it because trade 
would not have been profitable. The expenses of the existing 
system were so great, that it is probable that large importers 
could have competed in an active market with the Londoners 
on favorable terms. It was rather on account of the profit- 
ableness of tobacco planting. Few persons realize how profit- 
able slavery made farming in either the cotton or the tobacco 
regions of the South. In colonial Virginia it was possible for 
a man of a small capital to buy a thousand acres of land and 
four or five slaves, and with this for a beginning he could ex- 
pect, if he were reasonably industrious, to die at an old age a 
man rich in lands and negroes, and honored and influential in 
his county. How clearly this affected society may be seen 
from the fact that there were the fewest persons following 
other callings in the colony who did not sooner or later become 
planters also. This was true of the physicians, of the lawyers, 
and of the merchants as well. 
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There were people in the colony who realized the inconven- 
iences the country suffered from a lack of towns. More than 
one attempt was made to remedy the defect, but all were 
futile. Of the three notable acts to establish towns, passed in 
1662, 1680, and in 1692, the last may be taken as an illustra- 
tion of the feeling of the colony on the subjet. This law 
provided that a large number of towns should be laid off. It 
was passed through the efforts of Lieutenant-governor Nichol- 
son, who believed that it would be for the good of the colony. 
For some reason he soon changed his mind. Two strong 
classes gave the law a powerful opposition. These were the 
London merchants who foresaw that it would build up colony 
traders to their own injury, and the planters themselves, who 
believed that they would pay dearer for articles bought in the 
colony. The two influences combined were strong enough to 
secure the repeal of the act. 

The disadvantages of the trade under existing conditions 
were numerous. The method of buying through commission 
merchants from the London dealers must have been expensive 
as compared with the purchase under proper conditions of 
trade in a colonial metropolis. But the most serious feature, 
perhaps, of the trade was transportation. Under existing con- 
ditions it was very expensive and very unsatisfactory. A ship 
intended for the trade would leave England in the fall and 
arrive in the colony by way of the West Indies early in the 
winter. Her ordinary course was now to lie in the rivers 
making engagements for freight as she could. If she were 
sent out by some merchant who had large and regular dealings 
in the colony, she knew where to find her customers. If not 
her task would be somewhat more tedious. As she went 
slowly along the river she delivered the goods she had brought 
over, and took on the freight she was to take back. In this 
slow process her stay might be anywhere from two to six 
months. During all the time her expenses were heavy, with 
the result that freights became very high. In 1659 it cost £7 
to send a ton of tobacco to England, and this was 17.9 per 
cent. of the gross selling price. At the same time the planter 
received, after all the customs and other expenses were paid, 
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35.1 per cent. of the gross selling price as his net returns." 
Thus it cost half as much to send the crop to England as the 
net receipts amounted to. In 1691 freight was £15 a ton, but 
this was during the war with France.’ In 1736 freight was 
still £7 a ton, or more.’ 

Besides the high freights there was a difficulty in getting the 
opportunities to ship. The London merchants feared that 
they would lose by sending too many ships to the colony. 
They relied on the statements of the Virginians as to the 
probable size of the coming crop. A small] crop meant high 
prices. It is not likely that the information sent to England 
erred on the side of an overestimate. The merchants dis- 
counted rather freely the reports of the planters. Colonel 
Byrd complained that they would not believe his statements 
and asserted that the result was inadequate shipping facilities. 
When there was such a scarcity there was sharp competition 
among the shippers to get freight. It ought to be said, how- 
ever, that there were reasons why the ships should fall short 
of the requisite capacity other than those I have given. Thus, 
there were years when the estimate of the crop made by all the 
most careful methods failed. Colonel Byrd speaks of a year 
when at the time of cutting the tobacco there was an exceed- 
ingly large crop; but it turned out that because the curing 
facilities were too small the people hung it too close together 
in the barns and a great deal of it was spoiled; and much of 
that which was saved was of light weight.‘ It is also possible 
that the opposite may have occurred in some years: a crop 
whick in the summer, when the last of the ships were leaving 
for England, appeared to be insignificant might through good 
seasons have cured unexpectedly heavy and gone to market as 
an average crop. 

The attitude of mind which al! this produced in the planters 
is seen in the letters of William Fitzhugh and of the two Wil- 
liam Byrds. As between the two, however, more dissatisfact- 





! Bruce: Econ. Hist. of Va., II. 339 n. 

2 Letters of William Byrd, the first, June, 1691. 

3 Letters of William Byrd, the second, July, 1736. But in 1683 Fits- 
hugh got freight for 51. rosh a ton: see Va. Hist. Mag. I. 121. 

¢ To Hanbury, Sept. 15, 1739. 
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ion is revealed in the letters of the two latter than in those of 
the former. Fitzhugh was a lawyer, a man of hard business 
sense, and seems to have found means of getting on reason- 
ably well with his London correspondents. But things went 
wrong occasionally, and then the unfortunate correspondent 
smarted for it. This happened in 1689, when John Cooper 
failed to send some goods which had been ordered. Fitzhugh 
thought it was because Cooper believed the order to be ex- 
travagant, but upon what ground does not appear. At any rate 
the Virginian’s comment was plain and to the point. ‘‘I must 
tell Mr. Cooper,’’ he wrote, ‘‘it is a Factor that I require, not 
a Director or Superadviser, & expect one to follow orders not 
to dispute the necessity or Inconvenience of them. . 
I must acknowledge my employ small and incnnaidatahite ny a 
Gentleman in your method & circumstances, therefore if you 
are willing to decline please to signifie the same, for as long I 
keep clear of debt I reckon to have a due observance as if I 
was the greatest merchant.’’* The reproofs of the Byrds were 
more in the nature of railing. The first of the two had many 
complaints to file about the quality and prices of goods sent to 
him and of tobacco shipped by him. But his plainest language 
was in reference to the scarcity of ships. Being a trader in to- 
bacco, he perhaps found it a little more difficult to get accommo- 
dation for freight than men who confined themselves to planting 
exclusively. On July 21, 1690, he wrote to ask that some small 
ship be sent him from some West English port and promised 
to load it. His object in making the request was ‘‘that we 
may not ever be instanced as we are to Lade the Ships when 
Tobacco is worth nothing, but when there’s any Hopes of 
profit, then we must be the last Served, and take it as a great 
favor if we have a little after ye owners, masters & sailors are 
served, but enough of this. I wish it may learne us more 
witt.’’ The reference to the master and sailors points out a 
common abuse when tobacco brought good prices. Then the 
sailors bought on their own occount, and got the refusal of 
space in the ships to the serious inconvenience of the traders. 
The second William Byrd was even more bitter in his refer- 
ences to the merchants. He wrote at a period forty years 
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later than that of his father and of Fitzhugh. He complained 
also of the high freights due to the long time a ship staid in 
Virginia and thought that a remedy might be had if ships 
were sent with instructions to take freight as it was offered. 
He found great trouble, too, about getting from the merchants 
statements of his accounts. Sometimes returns would be twe 
years in coming, during which period he remained in ignor- 
ance of the state of his balance. From time to time he found 
his goods unsatisfactory. On one particular occasion he had 
a sad experience, as we may see from his letter of complaint. 
He reported that a barrel of queensware had arrived with all 
the contents save four pots broken, and from the condition of 
the fragments he believed that many of the things were broken 
before they were packed. He thought that the tradesman 
from whom the goods had been bought had played a fraud on 
his correspondent. In the same letter he complained that he 
was charged for insurance. This, he said, he had never paid 
in his life. It looked too much like suspecting Providence. * 
Byrd seems to have had some unpleasant experience with 
ship captains. ‘*When you desire me,’’ he wrote in 1736, ‘‘to 
send you a sensible master of a ship to wait upon you it will 
be difficult to shew my obedience. They are commonly men 
of no aspiring Genius, and their understanding rises little 
higher than Instinct, when they go out of their Element. 
They are most of them airant Sea Calves, and the Tritions that 
swim under, are just as wise as these that sail upon it. The 
most that they can be taught to do, is, some times to deliver 
a letter, and if they happen to have superior Parts, they may 
be instructed perhaps to call for an answer. One may as soon 
tutor a Monkey to speak, or a French-woman to hold her 
Tongue, as to bring a skipper to higher Flights of Reason.’’ 
The relation of the second Colonel Byrd to his English mer- 
chants was complicated by a long and vexatious debt which, 
no doubt, made-his comments on the whole class of traders 
somewhat more bitter. This affair, at the same time, is a good 
illustration of one phase of business in the colony. In 1710 
Daniel Parke, then governor of the Leeward Islands, died in 
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Antigua. He had been a blade of some note in London and 
during some years there had piled up some debts the chief 
burden of which was drawn on the well known Virginia mer- 
chants, Perry and Lane. At his death Parke left a will in 
which he charged his English and Virginia debts on his estate 
in Virginia. This estate consisted of land, slaves, and stock. 
Byrd desired to keep the property in the family, and he may 
have thought it a good chance to make some money. He 
accordingly bought the lands. But as money was scarce he 
merely assumed the Perry and Lane debts and paid off the 
others. This obligation he did not seriously concern himself 
to liquidate. On the contrary he spent much of his time 
in London, where it is to be assumed that his expenses 
were reasonably heavy. ‘Twenty-five years after this trans- 
action was made Byrd was sorely harrassed by the importuni- 
ties of his creditors. He found that he must continue to send 
his tobacco to these people, although, as he says, they gave 
him twenty-five per cent. less than he could get for it else- 
where. His letters are filled with complaints of the hard 
dealings of this firm. How much this long continued obliga- 
of Byrd to his creditors cost him in the way of trade may be 
imagined. 

Both Fitzhugh and the Byrds thought of a direct trade them- 
selves to avoid the expensive delays of this system and pro- 
posed to carry their schemes into execution. But all the 
schemes broke down at the same point, viz., the necessity of 
getting the co-operation of some Londoners. They proposed 
to load small ships themselves, or through the efforts of their 
immediate neighbors, and to despatch them quickly to England. 
In this way it was thought that two advantages could be ob- 
tained. 1. It would save greatly in freights. 2. It would 
enable them to put the tobacco on the market before most of 
the crop reached England and thus to sell it at better rates. 
Why the merchants did not co-operate in the move is not 
known. The nearest approach to it in the shipment of the 
crop was in the practice of ciaracter-parties. These were ar- 
rangements by which a number of planter agreed to take the 
loading of a ship on their hands. Just how they were man- 
aged I have not been able to learn. It appears that they were 
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arranged by the planters concerned instructing some London 
merchant to send them a ship at acertain time and of a certain 
capacity. This plan was open to the objection that the co- 
operative loading of ships by so large a number of persons was 
but little more expeditious than the older arrangement. 

There was one important permanent result of this manage- 
ment of trade which I shall mention in closing. It helped 
powerfully to turn Virginia into the rural life. How much 
was lost by this devotion to agriculture the student of later 
Southern history will easily see. In a word, it may be said 
that it forestalled the literary development of the Southern 
people, and that it gave their political development a character- 
istic which brought first sectionalism and then isolation. It 
prevented the organization of the economic forces of society in 
their proper relation to one another, so that all the factors 
might have their full weight in the formation of public opinion. 
Such an organization Virginia had not in the colonial time, 
and most of the South has not till this day. 
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A HIstory OF ENGLISH ROMANTICISM IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By Henry A. Beers. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1901,—viii, 424 pp. 
Among the many literary histories now coming from the 
press, Prof. Beers’s two books, ‘‘English Romanticism in the 
Eighteenth Century’’ and ‘‘English Romanticism in the Nine- 
teenth Century,’’ have a distinct place. They are not so 
ambitious as Jusserand’s ‘Literary History of the English 
People’ or Brandes’s monumental work now being translated 
into English as ‘‘The Main Currents of Nineteenth Century 
Literature.’’ They might more appropriately be compared 
with Kuno Francke’s ‘‘Social Forces in German Literature,’’ 
or Pellissier’s ‘‘Literary Movement in France in the Nineteenth 
Century,’’ or Barrett Wendell’s ‘‘Literary History of America.’’ 
All of them are attempts to study authors not as independent 
workmen, but as links in the chain of influences—literary, 
social and religious—of their respective ages. Such a study 
of nineteenth century writers will result in the same scientific 
scholarship that has distinguished modern study of Shakspere, 
whose plays are no longer studied independent of that evolu- 
tionary process that begins with the crude Miracle and 
Morality Plays and ends with Marlowe. 

The new volume by Professor Beers is a study of the 
Romantic movement in the nineteenth century—a sequel, 
therefore, to his earlier volume on the eighteenth century. 
He uses the term Romanticism in its more limited sense—the 
definition given by Heine—the reproduction in modern art or 
literature of the life and thought of the Middle Ages. He 
clearly has the right to define a term that has been used in so 
many senses that it means nothing unless it is defined. In 
accordance with this conception he traces the influence on the 
literature of the past century of the ballads, the metrical 
romances, Spenser, Gothic architecture, Dante, and as reflec- 
tions of the Middle Ages, Chatterton, Ossian, Walpole, the 
Gothic romances of Monk Lewis, etc. One has a feeling that 
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Prof. Beers does not know the Middle Ages as many modern 
scholars do, and he is not so successful in tracing indirect 
influences and suggesting comparisons as a more thorough 
student of medizeval literature could be. But he has used all 
possible diligence in collecting evidence of their direct infiu- 
ence on modern writers, to that end showing familiarity with 
all the first hand sources of knowledge, such as diaries, jour- 
nals, biographies, prefaces, etc. He has by long years of 
study of literature accumulated a vast store of literary knowl- 
edge. The most original and freshest part of the book is the 
treatment of the Pre-Raphaelites about whom so many valuable 
books have been published in recent years. 

In accordance with the general plan of the book little is said 
of Wordsworth, Shelley and Byron, or Tennyson and Brown- 
ing, although they are treated briefly in a chapter on ‘‘ Diffused 
Romanticism.’’ Emphasis is laid on Scott, Coleridge and 
Keats in the period from 1798 to 1832, and on Rossetti, 
William Morris and Swinburne in the Victorian period. Scott 
is the hero of the first part of the story. Although Prof. 
Beers admits that Scott did not have an accurate knowledge of 
the Middle Ages, he believes with Stevenson, that he is ‘‘the 
king of the Romantics.’’ By reason of his training and 
temperament he eagerly appropriated all that was suggestive 
of the days of chivalry; ‘‘toward him all the lines of the 
romantic revival converge.’’ Coleridge’s influence was scarcely 
less significant by reason of the Ancient Mariner, and Chris- 
tabel, the mystery, indefiniteness and strangeness of which 
have profoundly affected all later writers. Although Keats 
had little knowledge of medizval literature he was thoroughly 
imbued with the atmosphere of Spenser’s fairyland. There 
are few more romantic poems than La Belle Dame Sans Merci 
and The Eve of St. Agnes. 

William Morris is the hero of the second part of the history. 
Besides sharing in Rossetti’s love for the Pre-Raphaelite artists, 
and following the example of his master, Chaucer, in narrative 
verse, he was one of the first to appreciate Scandinavian liter- 
ature and mythology. In his devotion to the ideals of the 
Middle Ages he revolutionized printing, manufacturing, etc. 
Morris ‘had many of the social ideas of the early centuries, as 
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did Ruskin and Carlyle. In fact, as we come down the cen- 
tury we find the medievalizing tendency everywhere—in the 
Anglican movement led by Newman and Keble, as well as in 
the widespread interest in Gothic architecture caused by the 
enthusiastic advocacy of Pugin and Ruskin. 

One of the valuable points in the book is the consideration of 
the French and German literature of the past century from the 
same side as that from which it regards English literature. The 
similarities and contrasts are very interesting and striking. 
Mr. Beers holds, with Matthew Arnold, that the criticism which 
‘alone can much help us for the future is a criticism which 
regards Europe as being for intellectual and spiritual purposes, 
one great confederation, bound to a joint action and working 
to a common result.’’ Mr. Beers uses the rather striking 
term ‘‘cross-fertilization,’’ which he says is as necessary in the 
life of literature as in that of an animal or plant. By his own 
confession he does not know as much about the literatures of 
France and Germany as he might know, but he knows enough 
for the purpose he has in view. 

All in all the book is a valuable one, bringing within the 
compass of a single volume much that will be of great help to 
those who wish to gain a clear idea of one of the richest influ- 
ences in modern literature. It is all well written and at times 
the subject matter is artistically presented. 

EpwIn MIs. 





Tue CLASSICAL HERITAGE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By Henry Osborn 
Taylor. New York: The Columbia University Press; Macmillan Co., 
Agents, 1901,—viii, 389 pp. 

No chapter in the history of intellectual and spiritual 
achievements has had, and will continue to have, a more deep 
and abiding interest for minds that see and hearts that feel, 
than the transition from the classical to the medizval. The 
changes wrought in pagan thought, letters, and art as they 
were moulded into the ideals of the Middle Ages have furnished 
material for scholars of the most diverse temperaments and 
the results have been some of the monuments of modern 
scholarship, the works of Gibbon, Ebert, Hatch, Boissier, 
Friedlander, Burckhardt, and a host of others, 
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Mr. Taylor’s volume of less than four hundred pages is 
therefore a small work on a great subject and cannot be com- 
pared with books by such men as those mentioned. But for 
several reasons this first attempt of an American to represent 
the literary movements of the early Middle Ages, deserves com- 
mendation. It brings together in a small compass a vast 
amount of information on a number of subjects important in 
the history of culture and the transmission of Roman law; the 
changes in ideas of knowledge, beauty, and love; the origin of 
monasticism, Christian prose and poetry; and the transition to 
medieval poetry, and from antique to medieval art. In none 
of these discussions is there any new contribution to knowl- 
edge, but the subject matter is presented in such an appreciative 
and sympathetic way that the reader feels the desire to study 
and investigate for himself in the sources. Such is the very 
kind of book needed in this country where no one has yet 
made any pretentious study in this phase of early European 
history. 

The ‘‘Classical Heritage’’ is a sequel to the author’s ‘‘Ancient 
Ideals’’ published some six years ago. Here are manifest, as 
in the earlier work, a critical faculty and definition of meaning 
by use of contrasts which show the lawyer’s skill and the art 
of a man of letters. ‘‘Self-control, measure, limit, proportion, 
clarity, and definiteness were principles of the antique; the 
christian spirit broke through them all. Its profound spirit- 
uality, often turning to mysticism, had not the clarity of classic 
limitation. It did not recognize limit. Its reach was infinite, 
and therefore its expressions were often affected with indefi- 
niteness. Classic self-control meant measure, nothing in excess, 
Christian self-control soon came to mean the exclusion of a 
part of life: of what it condemned it could not have too little, 
of what it approved it could not have enough.’’ Again, ‘‘The 
art and literature of the transition centuries present a conflict 
. . . . between the new spirit of Christianity, with its inspira- 
tions, its infinite reaches and its requirements of expression, 
and the antique culture, its tastes and aversions, and its definite 
literary and artistic rules and forms. ..... The spiritual 
liberation distinguishing the transition through which the 
antique ceased and the medizval began was a liberation from 
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the limits of inherent self-reliance, and consequently from the 
limitations of that freedom which is established in human 
strength and the rational balancing of mortal considerations. 
It was a liberation resting on the power of God. The human 
spirit, responding to the new Christ-awakened sense of the 
infinite and awful power of God’s love, became conscious of 
the measureless reaches of the soul created for eternal life by 
an infinite and eternally loving God. The soul was lifted out 
of the finite to the infinite which is its nature and its home.’’ 

Taken by themselves, such assertions are not thoroughly 
convincing. But after a review of that ‘‘development of the 
emotional side of the human spirit’’ of the later pre-christian 
centuries, and the ‘‘new spirit of religiousness’’ of the second 
century ‘‘showing itself in a craving to learn the future from 
the supernatural powers and to gain their aid through prayers 
or sacrifices or magic rites,’’ one feels more convinced of the 
truth that Christianity appeared as the culmination of the 
spiritual growth of ages, in the broadest sense of these words. 
Thus the changes in man’s attitude toward letters and morality, 
esthetics and law are not to be judged by themselves, but only 
as expressions of a world movement. 

The most useful feature of the book is the bibliography. 
The last thirty pages consist of references to sources and 
secondary material for each chapter. This makes the work as 
a whole an excellent introduction and guide to one who wishes 
to read more extensively in the field. 

For these reasons, and for the silent promise of more work 
of the same nature, these studies in the ‘‘Classical Heritage’ 


deserve much approval. 
W. K. Boyp. 


A Waite GuarRD To SaTaN. By Alice Maud Ewell. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1901,—147 pp. 

This little volume purports to be ‘‘An account of mive own 
adventures and observations in that time of trouble in Virginia 
now called Bacon’s Rebellion, which same did take place in the 
year of grace 1676, by Mistress Elizabeth Godstowe,’’ recovered 
by Alice Maud Ewell. This work, which combines history 
and romance, does not pretend to deal with the causes which 
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led to the rebellion nor to the rebellion in its entirety, but 
almost all the incidents relate to Bacon’s act in compelling a 
number of women in white aprons to stand upon the works 
which he was constructing near Jamestown and in sending a 
message to Berkeley not to fire upon these ‘‘guardian angels.”’ 

Nathaniel Bacon, Sr., a relative of the rebe! -neral, was 
in Jamestown with Berkeley and his home at “.ing’s Creek 
was left in charge of his wife, his niece and his cousin, 
Elizabeth Godstowe. The wife of the rebel general came 
from her home at Curl’s Creek and was a guest at King’s Creek, 
hoping to be able to communicate with her husband. The 
rebel general’s wife had made an ineffectual effort to send a 
message to her husband with whose actions she was not in 
entire accord. 

In summoning the ‘‘white guard’’ all the inmates of this 
household were included, so that Bacon’s own wife was a 
member of the party. Elizabeth Godstowe was the messenger 
sent to Berkeley. Afterwards the house at King’s Creek was 
fortified and used as the headquarters of a detachment of rebel 
forces. 

The chief point of interest is the description of the death of 
Nathaniel Gacon, Jr. It is made to appear that he came to 
this house weak and weary from the home of Mr. Pate, where 
he had been sick with a fever. Soon after he arrived the house 
was attacked by Berkeley’s forces and Bacon was shot while 
trying to protect the women who had formed part of the 
‘‘white guard,’’ and he was buried secretly. 

The main facts of the story are historically true. There is 
no reason to doubt that Bacon resorted to the device of the 
‘‘white guard’’ to protect his uncompleted works. It was a 
discreditable event in that brief career, but contemporary 
authority for it seems unimpeachable. It is known that 
Nathaniel Bacon, Sr., was in Jamestown with Berkeley, and 
Fiske in ‘‘Old Virginia and Her Neighbors’’ states that his 
wife was included in the ‘‘white guard’’ party. It is also 
known that Nathaniel Bacon, Sr., suffered losses amounting 
to one thousand pounds during the Rebellion, which would go 
to show that his house was molested by the rebel soldiers 
[Virginia Historical Magazine, v. 64-70]. 
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In the Winder Papers, Virginia State Library, reprinted in 
the Virginia Historical Magazine, 1 v. 117-154, it is stated that 
Nathaniel Bacon, Jr., died at the home of Mr. Pate, in Glou- 
cester county. One chronicler states that he was buried in 
some secret place, and another that he was sunk beneath the 
waves of York river. 

The manner of his death as described in this volume does 
much to retrieve the disgrace of his ungallant conduct. This 
commingling of history and romance forms an interesting 
story. The chief defect is the lack of imagination. This 
detracts from its value and interest. It is better history than 
fiction. 

R. L. FLOWERs. 





Tue EDUCATION OF THE AMERICAN CiTIzEN. By Arthur Twining Had- 
ley. New York: Scribners, 1901,—x , 231 pp. 

The various publications of the faculty of Yale University 
in connection with the recent bi-centenial celebration consti- 
tute a notable contribution to the books of the season. And, 
perhaps, the most valuable, and certainly the most popular, of 
all these is that of President Hadley on ‘“The Education of the 
American Citizen.’’ It is made up for the most part of a num- 
ber of addresses delivered in different parts of the country, the 
most notable being made at the higher institutions of learning. 

The key-note of these addresses is struck in the author’s 
inaugural address as President of Yale, October, 1899. ‘“That 
there shall be a similar advance in the general training for 
citizenship in the United States is an obligation for whose ful- 
filment our universities are responsible. The Yale of the future 
must count for even more than the Yale of the past in the work 
of city, state, and nation. It must come into closer touch with 
our political life, and be a larger part of that life. To thisend 
it is not enough for her to train experts competent to deal with 
the financial and legal problems which are before us. Side by 
side with this training, she must evoke in the whole body of her 
students and alumni that wider sense of their obligation as 
members of a free commonwealth which the American of the 
twentieth century requires.’’ 
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Evidently President Hadley is not as familiar with educa- 
tional problems as President Eliot of Harvard. The book now 
under consideration is not so important a book from the stand- 
point of educators as the latter’s ‘‘Educational Reform.’’ It is 
more like Dr. Eliot’s ‘‘America’s Contributions to Civilization.’’ 
Both men have the same vigorous, sane, vital way of looking 
at the function of colleges and universities in a democracy. 
But because President Hadley, as professor of political science 
at Yale before his election as president, gave so much attention 
to the political and social problems of the country, he speaks 
with more definiteness and more penetration of the elements 
that go to make effective citizenship. Before his addresses and 
articles were published in book form, he had became recog- 
nized throughout the country as one of our most valuable 
citizens and a leader of public opinion. 

With him the real test of an educational system lies in its 
training of the citizen to meet political exigencies—to be a 
‘‘member of a free commonwealth and maker of the world’s 
history.’’ ‘‘If it accomplish this result, it is fundamentally 
good whatever it may leave undone; if it fails, at this cardinal 
point, no amount of excellence in other directions can save it 
from condemnation.’’ In the increasing complexity of our 
problems, there is a demand for a public sentiment which shall 
give us the power to meet these needs. This public sentiment 
can be aroused only by men who look upon life as a trust, held 
for the advancement of men; it will teach men not only to 
make the most of themselves, but to do the most for others. 
The essential mark of a gentleman is to be found ‘‘in the 
readiness to accept trusts, even when they are personally 
disadvantageous.’’ ‘The best education for such effective pub- 
lic service is not civics, nor political science, nor any of those 
studies that may give one political knowledge, but the studies 
and the influences that make for power, for inspiration, for 
character. ‘‘I would insist with confidence that the education 
of free citizens should be grounded in the study of those works 
which have proved their greatness, not by appeal toa single 
generation or even to a single country, but by living long 
enough and spreading far enough to serve as a permanent basis 
of thought amid the shifting views and ideals of different 
communities,’’ 
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At a time when courts and congress no longer have the in- 
fluence in creating public sentiment ‘aat they once had and 
newspapers often follow instead of lead, there is an imperative 
demand for colleges and universities to exercise the right of 
leadership. ‘‘It is for them to carry into the larger world of 
business and legislation the spirit which will subordinate per- 
sonal convenience to collective honor.’’ 

These are the ideas impressed in President Hadley’s ad- 
dresses. It must be confessed that there is much repetition, 
due no doubt to the fact that they were delivered under so 
many similar circumstances. Aside from that defect, the book 
is an essentially valuable and inspiring one. It will give im- 
petus to that tendency that has been making since the days of 
Lowell and Curtis for an independent, aggressive, intelligent 
citizenship—a tendency that found a fitting expression in the 
recent address of President Roosevelt on good citizenship. 

EDWIN MIMs. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: ASketch. By Shailer Mathews. New York: 
Longman, Green & Co., 1901, —vii., 297 pp. 

The time has been when one would hardly expect a sane 
and fair treatment of the French Revolution by an ecclesiastic. 
But this book, written by the Dean of the Theological Depart- 
ment of Chicago, is perhaps the best popular manual on the 
Revolution that has yet appeared. It presents or suggests the 
new views of the period which recent research has brought 
to light. More than one third of the book is devoted to 
causes and the conclusion is, that the Revolution ‘‘was no 
more the outgrowth of sudden passion than it was of mere 
misery. * * * It was rather the culmination of a long 
social process, in which the spirit of France had outgrown its 
irrational, impotent government and the abominations of a 
dead feudalism; and under the influence of the philosophy of 
the age had struggled, not quite impotently, toward political 
and social reforms. Had this process continued under better 
direction, it might have ended in a constitutional evolution 
that would have accomplished peacefully all the reforms the 
Revolution bought with blood.’’ This well expresses the 
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spirit in which the manual is written. The inequality more 
than the burden of taxation, the beginning of the spirit of 
political revolt long before the rise of the humanitarian phi- 
losophy, the mistakes of ignorance as well as those of absolut- 
ism, above all the opportunities for conservative reform neg- 
lected for lack of faith in the only statesman of the Revolution— 
these opinions and facts and others like them indicate the 
character of the book as a study in economic and political 
forces. 

Again, of the Terror we read: ‘‘No government was ever 
beset with greater or more desperate needs, and no govern- 
ment ever proceeded more relentlessly to bring success to its 
armies, order to its domestic affairs, food to its poor, annihila- 
tion to rebellion. * * * * * The Terrorists were seekers 
after order, not after anarchy, and while it lasted the Terror 
was a genuine experiment in politics—crude, hideous, and 
never to be confounded with the work of the generous ideal- 
ists of the Constituent Assembly: but in a politically ignorant 
and morally weak nation like France, possessing not a single 
man of first-rate ability among its legislators, probably inevi- 
table.’’ 

The reader can oniy regret that there is not room in the 
book for full discussions of the phases of the Revolution only 
mentioned or inferred, such as the condition of the provinces 
and the reception of the new political theories by the people. 

Of such an enlightened book, one naturally inquires into 
the sources used. A most suggestive auswer might be a com- 
parison with M. Aulard’s Histoire Politique de la Revolution 
Francaise which has been published in the past year. M. 
Aulard, after twenty years’ investigation, has written a po- 
litical history—the economic and social phases of the Revolu- 
tion are not touched upon—several times the size of the volume 
received. It is from such works as this that Professor Math- 
ews has derived his material, not from the sources themselves. 
Aulard’s study of the Revolution is his profession, that of 
Mathews seems to be a recreation from more serious work. 
Vet these two hundred and eighty-odd pages are so written 
that one must appreciate what the study of the Revolution 
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from the sources must yield to the investigator and long for 
that day to come when a respectable number of American 
scholars will rewrite European history by such methods. 

W. K. Boyp. 





Tae REFORMATION. By Williston Walker. (Vol. ix. in “Ten Epochs 
of Church History” Series), New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1901,—vii., 478 pp. 

This volume, like others in the series, has been planned and 
executed for the general reader. There are no foot-notes, no 
bibliography, no introduction on obligations to other authors 
or on the sources used. Yet the book has good qualities which 
are wanting to some more pretentious and pedantic volumes. 
The writer has been called, since the book appeared, to succeed 
Professor Fisher in Yale University. ‘Though a minister, he 
has had training in secular research. His monograph on 
Philip Augustus is perhaps the only work published by an 
American on that important period. The effect of such broad 
and sound training is realized as we read the present work. 
An appreciative chapter on the Medizeval Church and the new 
political and social forces of the Reformation period is followed 
by one on the ‘‘Spanish Awakening’’ and its significance. 
How few every-day Protestants remember that Spain in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was the most enlightened 
country of Europe; that here the efforts of Humanism and of 
growing Nationality initiated a reform movement within the 
church before the time of Luther; that the fame of Ximines 
as a Grecian rivaled that of Erasmus and only misfortune pre- 
vented an edition of the New Testament before the Erasmian; 
that ‘‘there is some reason to believe that the methods of the 
Spanish Inquisition, cruel as they seem from a modern stand- 
point, were milder than those of contemporary civil law.’’ 

The biographical sketches are an attractive fecture of the 
book. More is said of Luther’s life prior to 1517 than of the 
doctrine of indulgences; and of the theses we read, ‘‘Viewed in 
themselves, the first thought of the modern reader is one of 
astonishment that they should have been the spark to kindle 
so great a revolution.’’ These and similar opinions show the 
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author to be scholarly and impartial, a representative of that 
new class of scholars and teachers whose work will, in time, do 
much to correct popular prejudice and misconceptions about 
the institutions and culture of the past. 

W. K. Bovp. 





Norte CAROLINA: A ROYAL PROVINCE, 1729-1775. By Charles Lee 
Raper. Chapel Hill, N. C.: University Press, 1901,—75 pp. 

This is part of a monograph which the author has under- 
taken for the valuable series projected under the guidance of 
Professor Osgood, of Columbia University. In the present 
instance Mr. Raper has printed chapters one to four, inclusive, 
of his proposed treatment and submitted them as part of the 
requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Colum- 
bia University. The rest of the book, we are left to infer, will 
appear at a later time. The whole will include ten chapters. 
The chapters printed treat of ‘“The Governor,’’ ‘“The Council,’’ 
‘The Lower House of the Legislature,’ and ‘“The Conflict 
Between the Executive and the Lower House.’’ The treat- 
ment will be illustrated by an analysis of one of the chapters. 
Let us take Chapter I. First appear the general powers of 
the Governor, his relations to the crown, his commissions and 
instructions, his territorial powers and duties, his administra- 
tive powers and duties, and his judicial powers and duties. 
After this follows a review of the characters and administra- 
tions of Burrington, Johnston, Dobbs, Tryon, and Martin, and 
the chapter ends with a discussion of the efficiency of the 
Governor. The chapter on the council follows the same 
scheme. ‘The third chapter discusses the powers of the Lower 
House in much the same way as the powers of the Governor 
were discussed, and the fourth chapter takes up the story of 
the Lower House under the different Governors, but by the 
topics about which they disputed rather than by administra- 
tions. 

Mr. Raper’s treatment of this period of history is the first 
that has appeared since the publication of the Colonial Records. 
His facts are drawn wholly from these documents and from 
the laws of the assembly during the period treated. On the 
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whole it is done accurately and fully. There is some disap- 
pointment in the treatment of Burrington’s and other adminis- 
tration in the first chapter, but it is relieved by the treatment 
of the same subject in Chapter IV.; and one then realizes that 
the fault is due to the extremely topical plan which has been 
followed. The style is generally good, and the narrative part 
is given with pleasant directness. It is, however, purely an 
institutional presentation of the subject, and the popular reader 
must not look to it for a vivid picture of the life of the time. 
It is given as a part of a general plan of studying the proprietary 
province as an institution. For the student of American 
politics it offers much real service. For the general historian 
of the future it will present a most interesting basis of work. 
He will perhaps find reason to doubt some of the author's 
conclusions, as, for example, the statement on page 51, that 
there was ‘‘no legal or constitutional basis’’ for the contention 
of the assembly under Burrington that the ‘‘Great Deed of 
Grant,’’ as it was called, was a valid instrument. This ‘‘Deed’’ 
was regularly issued by the proprietors, and although their 
instructions ignored it afterwards it seems to have been con- 
tinually observed by the officers. It therefore seems to have 
had title by prescription, if not otherwise. Also, there are in 
the work some errors of grammar and of spelling, especially 
near the beginning, which are much to be regretted in a work 
otherwise so good. 


Tae ReLations oF GroGRAPHY AND History. By H. B. George. 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1901, —viii, 296 pp. 

The thesis of this book is fourd in the opening sentence of 
the first chapter, ‘‘History is not intelligible without geogra- 
phy.’’ The statement isa true one. The attempt to impress 
it on the public in such a manual as the one under considera- 
tion is a fortunate step in historical study. There is but little 
new in the book, but it has not been the aim of the author to 
give more than a general view of the relation expressed in the 
title. He has presented in eight chapters the general thesis 
already referred to, taking it up in ‘‘Frontiers,’’ ‘“Towns,’’ 
‘*‘Nomenclature,’’ etc. He has treated ‘“The Influence of Sea 
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Power on History.’” He has then taken up in a number of 
chapters the geographical relations of the most important 
European nations and of America. 

Mr. George’s treatment is lucid, lively, and at times illumi- 
nating. In illustration of the last quality may be cited his 
removal of such delusions as the efficacy of ‘‘natural bound- 
aries,’’ and the ‘‘cockpits of Europe.’’ Natural bounds have 
had influence in history because of the belief of the people in 
them, and not because they really did exist. This was 
eminently true of France’s historic notion that her natural 
bounds ought to give her the control of Alsace and Lorraine. 
The notion originated in the fertile brains of some not over- 
scrupulous Frenchmen; it did good service in politics for a 
time; but it at last found its death at the hands of the great 
popular rising of the German people. Boundaries in modern 
times, says Mr. George, are national rather than natural. The 
book is attractively put up in plain binding. It will make a 
good manual for graduate students of history, and that, it 
seems, is what it is chiefly designed for. 














LITERARY NOTES. 


“Ts this the end of his dreams ?—pacing this lonely shore, 
With the strange, dark land behind, and the unknown sea before; 
And the land so still in its sorrow. and the sea so loud in its grief, 
The myriad moan of the sands, and the long, deep roar of the reef: 
And somewhere far in the darkness, forever high over it all,— 
Like the voice of one forsaken,—the bouy’s lone, wailing call. 
“Is this the end of his dreams ?—the longings of the boy 
For the pomp of drum and cannon, and battle’s fiery joy: 
To strike one blow for the right, for a people long oppressed, 
And to lie, if need be, at last, with the flag upon his breast. 
“For the battle is not with men, but a foe of mightier hand,— 
The unshorn strength of the sun, and the riotous life of the land; 
Where nature, knowing no master, forgoes her kindly way, 
And a sense of the hopeless struggle is stronger by night than by day; 
For unknown, and larger and closer, the stars burn overhead, 
And the moon, out of dark waters breaking, is grown a thing of dread. 
“And, lo, across the moonlight the phantom caravels go, 
Bearing the white man’s lust, and the long, long years of woe,— 
The years of rapine and slaughter, the patient land has known, 
Till the hands that have sown the whirlwind must reap the seed they 
have sown.” 


The above is taken from ‘“The South-Sea Watch”’ in ‘“The 
Watchers of the Hearth,’’ by Professor Benjamin Sledd (Bos- 
ton, The Gorham Press, 1902). It contains lines of real poetic 
beauty hardly surpassed by any living American poet. The 
author is a Virginian of the post-bellum period, a graduate of 
Washington and Lee University, a graduate student for a time 
at Johns Hopkins University, and for several years Professor 
of English Literature at Wake Forest College, North Carolina. 
He is well known by his friends as a man of singular sweet- 
ness of spirit, genial and loyal, a charming companion and a 
good friend. He published in 1897 a volume of verse called 
**From Cliff and Scaur.’’ The critics have found some good 
things, and some bad things, to say about each volume; but 
there has been enough of the former to make one feel that a 
poet of real promise has come before the public. The friends 
of Professor Sledd will look anxiously for his further efforts. 
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One of Professor Sledd’s pupils at Wake Forest was Mr. 
John Charles McNeill, whom the Century of January, 1902, 
introduces to the world by publishing three of his poems. 
Mr. McNeill is a young man just out of college, and if he 
lives up to the promise of his first work he will give a good 
account of himself. 


The eight literary men who received the degree of Doctor of 
Letters at the recent Yale bicentennial celebration were Messrs. 
Aldrich, Cable, Clemens, Gilder, Howells, Brander Matthews, 
Thomas Nelson Page, and Woodrow Wilson. Of these one 
was born in New England, two in the middle West, and five 
in the South. It may seem singular that all but the New 
Englander have found it necessary to leave the neighborhoods 
of their birth and settle in the territory contiguous to either 
New York or Boston in order to follow literary professions. 
Had any one of these seven men remained where he was born, 
the chances are that his career would have been forestalled. 
This is as much true of those born in. the West as of those 
born in the South. It is also singular that so many of them 
were born in the South. It caunot be that they are prominent 
because of their early literary influences there, for there is less 
popular literature and less of a reading habit in the South than 
in any other section of the country. Whatever this proportion 
in favor of the South may mean, it shows that the Southerners. 
have the capacity of strong literary development. This indi- 
cation is an encouragement and perhaps a prophecy. 


Mr. Marshall DeLancey Haywood, of Raleigh, N. C., has 
written a book about ‘‘Governor William Tryon and his 
Administration in the Province of North Carolina,’’ and it is 
expected shortly from the press. It will deal in a somewhat 
detailed manner with the stirring incidents of the Regulators. 
The outlook of Mr. Haywood is not that of the North Carolina 
apologists, and it may be expected that his treatment of this 
subject will not be like much of the vaporings about it. The 
book will be illustrated. 


Miss Lolabel House, recently fellow in History at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has printed in a pamphlet of 63 pages. 
7 
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‘‘A Study of the Twelfth Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States.’’ The pamphlet was submitted as a theses 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. It is well fortified 
with citations and is really a good piece of work; but it is wholly 
without table of contents or index. A good initial lecture for 
persons who aspire to write books for serious people would be 
on ‘‘The Necessity of Ample Tables of Contents and Indices.’’ 


Mr. George W. Cable, himself a distinguished Southerner, 
in a recent speech to a negro audience in Boston, said that the 
solution of the negro’s problem is in the negro’s going to the 
cities. Mr. Cable spoke very truly, despite a widely extended 
notion to the contrary. The solution of the problem of the 
South as a whole is the building up of city life, so as to relieve 
the great excess of population now in the country districts. 
Towns furnish the nervous energy of society. They are the 
places where thought gets its stimulus. They are the seats of 
literature. No great literature was ever produced by an 
excessively rural people. The most hopeful sign in the South 
is the tendency to build up towns in the manufacturing regions. 


Four interesting books which have come out on the negro 
in the past two years, and which ought to be widely read in 
South, are ‘“Tuskegee, Its Story and Its Work,’’ by Max 
Bennett Thrasher (Boston: Small, Maynard & Co.), ‘‘The 
Future of the American Negro,’’ by Booker T. Washington 
(the same), ‘‘Up from Slavery,’’ by Booker T. Washington 
(Doubieday, Page & Co.), and ‘“The American Negro,’’ by 
W. H. Thomas (Macmillan & Co.) Each of these books is 
worth reading. The first three take a hopeful view of the 
negro, the last is very hopeless. 


Two works of interest to our readers are ‘“The Confederate 
States of America, 1861-1865, a Financial and Industrial His- 
tory of the South during the Civil War,’’ by Professor J. C. 
Schwab, of Vale (Scribner’s Sons), and ‘‘The Confederate 
States Treasury,’’ by Professor E. A. Smith, of Alleghany 
College. (Publications of the Southern Historical Association). 
Both books have been well received by the public. 
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